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CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
YP HE materials necessary for transferring and 

painting photographs are: convex glass in 
card or cabinet size, three sizes of camel’s-hair 
brushes, an ounce bottle of balsam of fir and 
castor-oil in equal parts, small vial of castor- 
oil, first-class mucilage and adhesive paper, and 
the best of tube paint in the following colors: 
flake-white, orange-yellow, vermilion, rose-mad- 
der, ivory-black, Vandyck brown, Prussian blue, 
terre-verte, chrome-green, Indian red. A palette 
knife and palette add to the convenience of your 
arrangements. Soak your photograph overnight 
in rain-water; it will then easily slip from the 
card, Place it in the hand, and by putting soft 
paper on its face and pressing lightly, the water 
will soon dry out. Have the 
under side of your convex glass : 
perfectly dry and clean. Next 
with a soft linen cloth rub the 


face of the photograph over well eT SS 
with the mucilage. Then imme- es : 
diately place the face side of s : 

- eS 


photograph next to the under 
side of the convex glass. Press . 
it down quickly and evenly all |: 
around. Then withthe back of | <3 
the thumb and a piece of soft 
paper press out all the moisture | § 
and air, working it out toward [3 
the edges of the glass, and wip- 
ing off quickly with a soft cloth. 
This must be very carefully 
done, taking a piece of fresh 
paper as often as the one you |Sy 
are using becomes moist. When 5 
the back of the picture is per- 
fectly smooth, and almost or 
quite dry, it may be laid aside 
for half an hour. Then wet the 
entire surface of the paper with S 
the mixture of castor-oil and 
balsam of fir, and place in the 
sun. In six or eight hours the 
picture will become perfectly 
clear or transparent: it must 
always be allowed to stand until 
perfectly clear. Then with pure 
castor-oil and a linen cloth wipe 
off the picture, until it is free 
from the stickiness caused by 
the balsam of fir. Now you are 
ready to begin painting. Takea 
very fine brush, and barely touch 
it to the flake-white, having first 
taken out a very small quantity 
on your palette, With this care- 
fully touch the white spot in the 





eyes. While this is drying, go 
over the outline of the face 


and ear with a narrow line of 
white, also outlining the nose 
and mouth carefully. Now, sup- 
posing the eyes you wish to paint 
are brown, touch the pupil of 
the eye with ivory-black, a point 
taken up on your finest brush, 
first having wiped off the white 
remaining on the brush after 
outlining with it. Always wipe 
one kind of paint from the 
brush before dipping it in an- 
other kind. A drop of castor- 
oil and soft cloth are good for 
cleaning off the brushes. After 
touching the pupil, paint the 
rest of the round part of the 
eye with Vandyck brown. The 
corners should be touched with 
white into which a pin-point of 
light yellow has been well mixed: 
pure white is best if the subject 
is a child or a person of blonde 
complexion. Supposing the hair 
and eyebrows to be a light gold- 
en brown, mix a very little yel- 
low and white with Vandyck 
brown, putting on the color = 
thus made with your second- 

sized brush; touch the eye- 

brows with the same color, as 

hair and brows generally cor- 

respond. If the eyes are light 

blue, paint the pupil with Van- 

dyck brown, and mix Prussian 





Fig. 1.—Eneuish Dress.—Backx.—[For Front, 


blue and white for the rest of the rounding part 
of the eye, using pure white for the corners. 
Paint the lips with rose-madder and_ white, a 
pin-point of each mixed, if the subject is a 
blonde; if a brunette, use vermilion and white. 
For the centre or shadow part of the ear use a 
very fine point of pure vermilion, painting the 
rest of the ear with white and just a bare touch 
of rose-madder. The chin and cheeks of a 
blonde are painted with rose-madder, white, and 
the barest touch of yellow, well mixed; this 
gives what artists call the flesh-tint. Vermilion 
is used in place of the rose-madder if the subject 
is a brunette. Under and around the eyes, be- 
neath the brows, use the flesh-tint made by mixing 
the rose-madder, white, and light, yellow; lighten 
this shade by adding a little white, and paint 
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Fig. 2.—CacHEMIRE AND 


around the edges of the hair, adding more white 
as you paint in toward the eyebrows, blending 
your color well by moving the brush gently back 
and forth. Taste and practice will determine the 
right shades to give the different parts of the face. 
The neck requires a flesh-tint formed of the rose- 
madder, white, and light yellow—a very little of 
each. Orange-yellow is used for jewelry, some- 
times toned down with a little white. » For a light, 
effective background Prussian blue, rose-madder, 
and white will form a lavender tint, which is 
very handsome for blonde subjects. White, rose- 
madder, and terre-verte, a little of each, form a 
good background for brunettes; for a cool gray 
tint for drapery or background, terre-verte and 
flake-white, well mixed with the palette knife. 
Laces, ruching, shirt fronts, or anything pure 
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| white, paint with flake-white into which a very 


little blue has been well mixed. Ivory-black and 
pure white are used for hair mixed with gray ; yel- 
low ochre, Vandyck brown, and white, well mixed, 


for the golden hair of children. Begin with cabi- 


| net size photographs with well-defined features. 
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OUR PLUMAGED BRIGAND. 
THE RED-TAILED HAWK. 


“ From out his eyrie on the tree-tops swaying, 

The feathered spoiler scanned the distant plain, 
And o’er the main 

Swept eager vision, o’er the white 

Shouting hoarse ditties to his hungry babes.” 


( 


sails tossing, 
FTEN had we noted how strong and grand 
the creature looked as with defiant sweep 

and majestic circlings he rode 


upon the wings of the wind. 
Never wilder, shriller ery than 
| rang out from the swinging 
| eastle crowning our noblest 
| elm; never such nestlings as 
lay coddled in that aerial couch, 


scrawny, unlovely bantlings, 
with gaping beaks, clamoring 
for “the early worm ;” yet 
mother-love saw no deficiency, 
and the song of paterfamilias 
was to her the quintessence of 
harmony. Had she not snugly 
stowed away in corners 
divers pretty eggs, watching 
with patient devotion the prom- 
ise of abundant life? On, on 
she rocked, happy at last in en 
joyment of much guttural twit 
| tering, never faltering in ma- 
| ternal zeal, never fearing while 
the knight of the fortress kept 
vigil. 

“ Freebooters and cannibals,” 
did yousay? Yes, indeed ; that 
we had long known to our sor- 
row; and but for one gentle 
voice tempering frequent anath- 
would 
long ago have been silenced. 
As it was, there came a day 
when even such eloquence fail- 
ed to shut away remembrances 
of cruel losses from farm-yard 
and chicken-coop, and an un- 
wonted of resignation 
crept in as Silas Jamfrey, our 
factotum, suddenly one morn- 
ing read out, in his curt way, 
the death-warrant of our beauti 
ful sky robbers. ‘“ Them feath 
ered critters vex me was 
all he vouchsafed in words ; but 
we knew their doom was cealed. 
After the rifle had done its best, 
and the chieftain and materfa- 
milias lay at our feet, the merry 
click! click! of the axe pealed 
out, and with the fall of the 
landmark came also 
a ponderous, unsightly house- 
| place, from which fluttered and 
scolded a pair of wretched-look- 

ing orphans. 
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emas, the desperadoes 


sense 





so!” 








ancient 





What a medley 
mammoth cradle! 


that 
Planned 
and wrought out with diligence 
and instinctive for 


| 

was 
| 

strength, security, and long con- 


necessity 


tinuance, it had withstood the 


a tempests of years, sheltering 
ies countless families of kinsfolk. 
=| The queer hammock, now so 

E pathetic in its dreariness, was 

4 simply a huge saucer, over thir- 
=| ty inches in diameter, its founda- 
<— tion beams sticks and branches 
, as large as a child’s wrist, with 
many cross-bars and much in- 

= terlacing of tenderer twigs 
— and saplings. Each returning 


spring fresh beams and joists 
had been deftly slipped into po- 
sition by new tenants, and with 
lamb’s and rabbit-skin 
upholstered with rare cunning, 
as was meet for so lofty and 
royal a nursery, The untidy 
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rookery seemed firmly knit together, yet how it 
had swayed and surged in the great cloud-land 
country these many, many years! 

Curious corner cupboards came to light, in 
which were found remains of former revelry— 
snake-skins, paws and tails of field-mice and ju- 
venile rats; innocent chickens, too, had been 
ruthlessly slaughtered; insect life and the finny 
tribe had all been pressed into the service. Mad- 
am Hawk had apparently left everything for a 
general “fall cleaning.” A most untidy pantry, 
emitting most dreadful odors! Delicately tinted 
feathers floated out, showing conclusively the fate 
of our tame parrot and our well-beloved canaries, 
Paul and Virginia. 

“Were we not stirred to deepest ire?” You 
may well ask such a question. Song-birds and 
merry chatterers torn from fleece-lined homes, 
snatched from pillows of dainty thistle-down, to 
tickle the palates of such ruffians! And indeed 
it was not easy to show pity to their ill-condition- 
ed offspring. Nevertheless, we were merciful to 
the unkempt pair, and were ill requited for our 
pains. One could scarce believe that these as 
yet almost unfeathered infants could show such 
intensity of rage, such audacity of purpose, as 
was daily witnessed. Perfect termagants they 
were, and utterly beyond all winning through 
kindness and frequent feeding. Punch and Judy, 
we called them. In fledgeling costume nothing 
could be prettier, and our hearts were half relent- 
ing. When fully grown, the plumage was won- 
derfully rich and delicate. Alas! with increas- 
ing strength their spasms of rage became so un- 
governable that the taxidermist’s skill seemed 
our only resource; and truly one day of silence 
has given us more delight than all previous ac- 
quaintance, 

With a depth of richest umber, and veinings of 
delicate fawn, and pale yellow fading into white, 
the royal bird was draped. Pencilled with won- 
derful exactness, dark umber shadings flowed out, 
mustache-like, from either side the strongly de- 
fined beak, broadening as they gained in length, 
and preserving intact the beauty and strength of 
outline. Soft yellowish-white feathers fall like a 
collar of daintiest lace about the powerful throat ; 
and flowing down the breast, and so onward to 
the ankles, is a deep feathery flouncing, white 
and fawn exquisitely blended. Upon the crown 
is a strange massing of strong, erect feathers, 
bristling with defiance, each separate quill stand- 
ing for a pillar of defense, with no suggestion 
of softness or tenderness tempering the general 
air of “ Who shall say aught, when kings are on 
the march?” Wonderful in outline and perfec- 
tion of detail are the dark, rufous-brown wings, 
in shadow, tenderest shades of fawn, gradually 
culminating into deepest brown, with finely mo- 
saicked pointings at the tip of each plumelet. In 
the tail it is reproduced, with the addition of 
transverse bands beautifully mottled. 

In spite of alien eyes, Punch still retains the 
air and manner of a monarch, posed, as in life, 
he stands with outstretched wing and head erect, 
as if longing for one grand sweep through fields 
of upper air. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


MONG inexpensive and unappreciated 
pleasures, there are hardly any to com- 

pare with those which the care of a flower 
garden furnishes. People who have never 
paid any attention to this pastime, who 
have perhaps deemed it too trifling or too 
easily attained to signify, have small idea 
of the recreation it affords, of the real hap- 
piness which springs up on the wings of the 
morning-glories, and climbs with the ten- 
drils of the sweet-peas, which blossoms with 
the petunias and the verbenas and the 
phlox. There is a ravishment in their color 
and fragrance, in the fact that they owe their 
sweet existences to our faithful and constant 
foresight. The garden that we have plant- 
ed and watched over ourselves has a thou- 
sandfold more interest and beauty for us 
than our neighbor's, though he may have 
sowed rarer seeds upon more responsive 
soil; for we have not only grown flowers 
in our own, but patience and observation, 
knowledge and health, have ripened there 
—the satisfaction afforded by “a thing of 
beauty,” by adding somewhat to the glory 
of the earth, by developing resources about 
us that would have lain idle, perhaps, but 
for our timely interference. Let no one 





say she is too poor to participate in this 
form of pleasure, or has no time for suclr 
dawdling indulgences, since a handful of 
seeds or roots would not cost the half she 
probably expends, yearly for unhealthy 
sweetmeats, or for gewgaws that become 
passé and tarnished before the season 
wanes, while the hours she wastes gossiping 
over her neighbors’ short-comings, reading 
trash, or crocheting useless trifles would 
doubtless make the wilderness blossom like 
a rose if spent in gardening. By attention 
bestowed at odd moments, too brief in which 
to undertake other tasks, surprising details 
are accomplished; for though the flower 
garden is exacting, and demands that a cer- 
tain amount of painstaking be expended 
upon it, yet it will gratefully accept the 
painstaking by piecemeal, and its gratitude 
is so irresistible that one grows more and 
more anxious to provoke it. The flower 
garden becomes not only a delight to the 
possessor, but every passer-by claims a share. 
It is a solace for lonely hours; there is a 
companionship in growing things, and one 
may lose some anxieties among one’s plants, 
observing their constant habits, how easily 
they adapt themselves to situations and 
circumstances, in remembering from what 
far regions, from what genial climes, their 
ancestors have travelled that they might 
deck our grounds—the hyacinth from the 
Levant, the ice-plant and geranium from 
Africa, the peony from France or Spain, 
while if we should study the matter farther, 
we should probably discover that the whole 
wide earth had contributed, had been ran- 
sacked, to render our garden beds beautiful. 








COBWEBS OF FASHION. 


NE of the prettiest pleasures that have 
ever obtained among us is the present 
one in which half the ladies in the land oc- 
cupy their leisure in making lace. Fifty 
years ago their grandmothers did the same, 
in another way, their work bearing more re- 
semblance to that which is now worn, and 
called Breton lace, than to any other; but it 
fell into disuse with them as tambour-work 
came into favor, and it has been revived 
now only within a few years, although in 
quite a different form. If it is not the thor- 
ough and complete work of the lace-mak- 
ers of Europe, with their cushions, bobbins, 
and needles, it is, nevertheless, exceedingly 
beautiful, and takes a great deal of taste 
and ingenuity to the making, and its rich 
open character renders it singularly effect- 
ive in the toilette, and becoming to the 
face. Meantime, as domestic and personal 
work, it has a value that money could not 
give it, as all know who prize a bit of lace 
made by mother or grandmother, the same 
sacred sort of sentiment hanging about it 
as about the wedding dress of the Bretagne 
bride, which, while she makes it, she knows 
is also to be her shroud, sprinkling it with 
holy water in prayer before she wears it, 
and putting it away in lavender and rose- 
mary, renewed on every wedding anniversa- 
ry until the day comes when it is put upon 
her for her grave. Perhaps, indeed, one 
cherishes such old specimens of family ac- 
complishment quite as tenderly as that an- 
cient lace known as point tresse was cherish- 
ed by those to whom it was given, made of 
the silver threads of some beloved elderly 
person’s hair, and woven into exquisite de- 
vice hardly to be distinguished from the 
rarest sort till held to the light, and its frosty 
glistening discerned; such work as DaRn- 
LEY’s mother sent, of her own hair, to Mary 
StTuaRT when in prison, and which, if repug- 
nant to the taste of the present, was, nev- 
ertheless, of a touching character in its day 
and generation. 

There are, perhaps, more touching and cu- 
rious facts connected with the history and 
manufacture of lace than with those of any- 
thing else in the world. Gentlemen who, 
for some unaccountable reason, are—as a 
general rule, and always excepting the few 
—slow to see the beauty of lace, or to real- 
ize the ineffable distance between the real 
and the false, although never slow to see 
the difference in beauty which its neighbor- 
hood creates, often urge the cruelty of wear- 
ing anything whose making is accompanied 
by so much pain and discomfort. Yet al- 
though it is true that certain laces are made 
partially under-ground, that dry air may not 
make too brittle the attenuated thread, that 
the sight of the Ypres and Valenciennes 
workers is early injured, and that there are 
snowy blondes on which women with a bad 
breath can not be allowed to work for fear 
of tarnishing them, yet there are innumer- 
able other varieties where the work is done 
in the open air by girls and women sitting 
outside their own doors, singing and chat- 
ting happily, while under the worst cir- 
cumstances its making is accompanied by 
none of the pain and discomfort which are 
the constant rule in the hot and deafening 
thick-aired factories whose cloth nobody 
thinks it a wrong to wear, or in stone-works 
and glass-works whose dust creates con- 





sumption and death. In fact, the disuse of 
lace would turn many thousands of people 
out of happy and, on the whole, wholesome 
employment, which they could not replace 
in the already crowded avenues of trade and 
manufacture, and would leave in consequent 
starvation and worse degradation, infinitely 
more suffering behind it than it could do 
away with. 

This is so well understood that ever since 
lace has been made in any quantity kings 
and queens, and people of wealth generally, 
have patronized the making, often quite as 
much to help in the employment of the 
poor as to decorate and set off their own 
eminence, and have used extraordinary 
means to revive its manufacture when it 
has fallen into decay. In Jutland, at one 
time, in order to revive and improve the 
making of the beautiful Ténder lace, twelve 
aged men, who had preserved the tradi- 
tions, were imported from a distant region, 
who, while engaged over their work, kept 
their long white beards in bags so that they 
might not get caught and snarled among 
the threads of the bobbins—those twelve 
white-bearded men seeming to us, by-the- 
way, like personages of the mystical Norse 
stories, or Merlins weaving charms and in- 
cantations with their webs, which so often, 
indeed, are destined to work enchantment. 
Everybody knows, also, in this matter of 
encouraging production, the great efforts of 
the last NAPOLEON and his Empress to re- 
vive the work on point d’Alengon—efforts 
not superior to those of the first NAPOLEON 
throughout his career, and which were so 
successful that at that time the whole gay 
world went about in a perfect cloud of lace. 
Apropos of this, the story of Madame R&- 
CAMIER’S ball has been graphically told by 
Mrs. PALLISER: “ The First Consul was ex- 
pected, and the élite of Paris early thronged 
the salons of the charming hostess, but 
where was Madame R&cAMIER? ‘ Souf- 
frante, the murmur ran, retained to her 
bed by a sudden indisposition. She would, 
however, receive her guests couchée. The 
company passed to the bedroom of the lady, 
which, as still the custom in France, open- 
ed on one of the principal salons. There, 
in a gilded bed, lay Madame R&écaMIER, the 
most beautiful woman in France. The bed- 
curtains were of the finest Brussels lace, 
bordered with garlands of honeysuckle, and 
lined with satin of the palest rose. The 
couvre-pied was of the same material ; from 
the pillow of embroidered cambric fell ‘ des 
Jlots de Valenciennes.’ The lady herself wore 
a peignoir trimmed with the most exquisite 
English point. Never had she looked more 
lovely; never had she done the honors of her 
hétel more gracefully. And so she received 
NAPOLEON, so she received the budding he- 
roes of that great empire. All admired her 
‘ fortitude,’ her ‘dévouement, in thus sacrifi- 
cing herself to society ; and on the following 
day, ‘tout Paris s’est fait inscrire chez elle’” 
Surely the art and artifice of toilette could 
not go further, for everybody is aware of 
the ethereal delicacy and loveliness occa- 
sioned by a profusion of lace about one, and 
especially about the face. 

Yet, if the production of lace were the re- 
sult of close and bitter work, that is so much 
the more reason that it should be well paid 
for, apart from its immense intrinsic value 
as a real artistic affair; and this has been 
so plainly recognized that it has always 
brought great prices, the old Honiton being 
paid for by laying it out flatly and spread- 
ing silver shillings upon it, the maker car- 
rying off as many shillings as were required 
to cover the whole piece, which, although 
the promise might at first seem small, made 
really a good round sum in pounds sterling. 
The great value of lace is thus known to 
almost every peasant in Europe, and indeed 
those of the islands of the Levant rifle the 
ancient graves, and produce, at a tremendous 
price, pieces black and offensive, perhaps, 
with age and corruption, but capable of be- 
ing cleansed and of re-appearing in their 
pristine beauty, and which were probably 
worn, and buried with them, by Venetian 
and Byzantine grandees in the days of their 
prime. 

There is, in truth, but one other thing the 
fancy for which seems more inscrutable to 
gentlemen in general than the fancy for 
lace, and that is the love of china. Indeed, 
many of them, no later than a century since, 
had th Ives b enthusiastic lovers 
of lace, and were proud to be known as men 
of “points.” It adorned, wherever it could 
be used, the persons of kings and nobles, 
and, hanging in ruffles on their wrists, as- 
sisted, in yet remoter times, in the conceal- 
ment and carrying and passing of many a 
suspicious document. It is the gentlemen 
of to-day, more perhaps than of any other 
period, who think of it as an incomprehen- 
sible superfluity and waste. In the days 
of ADDISON a gentleman regarded certain 
pieces of lace as indispensable things to 
the paraphernalia of his wife’s toilette, and 
when the china craze of that period began, 
and men, with the exception of the few 











who always see beauty, refused to agree to 
the extravagance of the fancy on the part 
of their wives, those wives sold the wonder- 
ful Flemish laces with which they had been 
generously provided, for the sake of using 
the proceeds to buy cups and saucers and 
platters, punch-bowls and idols, in the Ori- 
ental style. 

Yet, if not always admiring lace per se, 
there are many other men than princes, it is 
but fair to say, who have seen the wisdom 
of encouraging its production; and, just as 
we have observed, in some of our own towns, 
circles of young women banding together 
and signing agreements to marry no young 
men who used tobacco, or who drank beer, 
or who wore butternut-color, or contravened 
any other whim of theirs, so not later than 
the latter part of the last century, when ef- 
forts were making to revive Irish lace, a 
circle of young gentlemen in Ireland signed 
a round-robin declaring that they would 
neither toast nor admire nor court any lady 
who wore a foreign lace—the probable re- 
sult being, although of that we are not in- 
formed, that if Irish girls were as spirited 
as they have been said to be, there was such 
an immediate inundation of French and 
Brussels lace that it would have made the 
likeness of a hoar-frost, had it been spread 
on the grass, over every inch of the Green 
Isle. 

On the whole, our own ladies who are 
pursuing the present fashion of this pretty 
work are fortunate both in the idea and the 
opportunities of execution; for those of 
them whose husbands would hardly approve 
of their purchase of foreign lace will meet 
only with commendation at home for this 
occupation of their idle hours; and they are 
not obliged to do as the Danish ladies of 
rank of the last century did, when cooking 
was thought so much a part of their duty, 
and the pampering of their lords’ palates, 
that it was rather disgraceful than other- 
wise for them to be seen doing anything 
but work of that nature, so that one of them 
is known to have wrought the exquisite lace 
for her baby’s christening gown only in mo- 
ments stolen in the pantry when she was 
supposed to be concocting dainties, and act- 
ually was doing so meanwhile, between the 
stitches, in the kitchen. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonDENT.} 

T may be affirmed at present that the toilettes 

for winter will be divided into two classes, 
sharply defined, and one as immoderate as the 
other, namely, of extreme simplicity and extreme 
luxury, the latter being governed by a caprice 
which knows no limits. In the street, extreme 
simplicity alone will rule, copying most of its de- 
tails from the masculine dress, and following the 
latter as closely as possible without adopting the 
Bloomer costume. The skirt will be retained, 
but the corsage, vest, cravat, and hat will all be 
masculine next winter. On the other hand, the 
toilettes for the evening, for dinners, concerts, 
theatres, and réunions, will compensate for this 
austerity. Combinations will rule more than ever, 
and it will no longer be considered sufficient, as 
formerly, to mingle two materials, one plain, the 
other figured, but a third must be added of strik- 
ing color. Among others, one dress is composed 
of amber satin (the fashionable color at present), 
silk with amber ground and brocaded designs in 
colors, and red satin. These three materials are 
combined as follows: the front of amber satin is 
trimmed with bands of red satin, the train and 
paniers are of the brocade, and the corsage is of 
red satin, with plastron of the brocaded goods. 
The sleeves are of red satin, with slashings of 
brocade. I quote this toilette merely as a speci- 
men, for the combination varies with each dress. 
Brocaded satin, with stripes and designs of cache- 
mire, is also much used. In a word, prepara- 
tions are being made for formidable elegance ; 
but only, I repeat, for drawing-room toilettes. 
Dresses for the street, to be elegant, must be ex- 
tremely simple in appearance, and will be made 
only of wool goods, such as light cloths, cache- 
mire de l’Inde, plain or striped, etc. 

Bonnets, which are still most varied in shape, 
are for the most part very ugly and unbecoming. 
Ladies of a certain age, with quiet tastes, adopt 
the Fanchon shape and cling to it persistently. 
This Fanchon of the past, with the aid of trim- 
mings, can be made to conform to the present 
fashion. By adding a diadem in front and a 
small cape in the shape of a veil behind, it is 
transformed into a fashionable head-dress. 

Each day brings forth a new caprice, which 
very often disappears again before one has had 
time to note its presence. At present guimpes 
and Pierrots seem to be in the ascendant. The 
high-necked guimpes are generally made of point 
d’esprit net, puffed, and are worn under corsages 
opening square or heart-shaped in the neck. The 
Pierrots are worn over high-necked corsages, and 
can readily be made at home in this wise: Take 
a piece of deep and pretty lace, and lay it in very 
fine side-pleats ; on the upper edge set a similar 
row of narrow lace pleated in the same fashion. 
The edge which joins both rows of lace is cover- 
ed with narrow ribbon, finished in front with a 
cluster of loops of uneven length. This is set on 
the neck of the dress, taking the place of the 
collar. 

The doubt which prevails in regard to the full- 
ness of the toilette prevents manufacturers from 
engaging in the fabrication of articles designed to 
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make dresses bouffant. At present the petticoat 
is made to serve this purpose. To this end it is fur- 
nished with separate flounces, which may be but- 
toned on or removed with equal facility. I have 
seen a petticoat designed for a woman of very 
practical mind. This petticoat was furnished on 
each side below the belt with three buttons, to 
which were attached the three button-holes in 
the flounce intended to support the paniers of the 
dress. When this petticoat, on the contrary, was 
worn with a very long dress without paniers (for 
these are worn simultaneously with the others), 
three flounces were set on to form a train behind, 
being attached to buttons set on the bottom of 
the petticoat. For travelling and for autumn toi- 
lettes petticoats are made of black twilled foulard 
trimmed with flat ruches, which are edged with 
narrow and coarse white lace, These petticoats 
are short, and are worn with short toilettes only, 
consequently for négligé. 

Another pretty novelty is the plush scarf, which 
is carried on journeys, at the sea-side, and on all 
occasions when it may suddenly become necessa- 
ry to add a wrapping to the light toilette. The 
inclemency of the memorable summer which we 
have passed through has given birth to a host of 
articles of this kind, among which the plush scarf 
lined with silk is the prettiest. This, however, 
does not consist of a piece of plush cut entirely 
straight, like the breadth of a skirt, The under 
edge in the middle of the back is slashed, and 
forms two points, which are finished by a tassel. 
The neck is arranged in deep side pleats, forming 
a ruche about the throat, and two long ribbons 
are tied in front at the neck to fasten this style 
of mantelet. 

Still another novelty, which has suddenly ap- 
peared, and has been adopted for the same rea- 
son as the plush scarf, is the fichu of plain fou- 
lard, bordered with a pleated ruche of point d’es- 
prit net. This is folded about the neck precisely 
in peasant fashion, and is worn over the corsage, 
whether open or high-necked. These fichus are 
frequently merely tied in front; sometimes, how- 
ever, they are fastened on one shoulder by a jewel 
in the shape of a brooch. 

The fashion of jackets made of different ma- 
terials from that of the skirt still adds to the va- 
riety in the dress of the present day. A practi- 
cal toilette for the autumn is as follows: Skirt of 
satin foulard with white dots on a ground of 
plum-color, dull green, or very dark blue; vest 
of faille or satin, plain, of the same shade as the 
ground of the foulard used for the skirt. Jacket 
of very light black cloth, opening wide on the 
chest, closed at the waist by two buttons, and 
parting below the waist to show the vest. This 
is chiefly designed for young girls or young mar- 
ried ladies. But it is important to note that the 
jacket will take a leading position in the winter 
toilette. These jackets will be made of stamped 
velvet, brocaded silk, cachemire shot with gold, 
or simply of light cloth, as the occasion may de- 
mand. 

There are many long mantles in preparation, 
but this fashion will remain very exclusive. Im- 
agine the discomfort of walking on the dripping 
pavement in a long mantle, almost as long as the 
short dress beneath! This handsome, comfort- 
able, and majestic garment will be adopted prin- 
cipally by ladies who keep their carriage, and we 
shall soon see a wrapping better adapted to the 
general use. 

There is a revival of embroideries and fringes 
of black jet and of beads in all colors. It is even 
announced that black cachemire dresses will 
aguin be embroidered with black jet beads. It 
should, of course, be understood that the use and 
composition of this trimming will be varied, for 
it is the province of fashion to change, not the 
elements and materials, which is not in its power, 
but the manner of their use. For the autumn 
there are also in preparation bonnets of chenille 
(diadem and cape), mixed with black jet when of 
black chenille, and with colored beads if the che- 
nille is in colors. Emmetine Raymonp. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FRENCH DRESSES FOR AUTUMN, 


OMPADOUR and Marie Antoinette styles are 
continued in the new French dresses import- 
ed for autumn and winter. The corsages repre- 
sent two extremes, one of which is closely fitted 
to the figure like a glove, while the other is a full 
waist in fan pleats, with great bunches of shir- 
ring at the waist line in front and back. The 
over-dresses are short in front and quite long 
behind, with the real panier drapery, which is 
more properly seen on the hips than behind, with 
all the becoming revers, scarfs, and tabliers that 
belong to the styles of Louis XIV., XV., and 
XVI. The fabrics and colors are exceedingly 
rich, and the combinations of colors are studies 
for an artist. The foundation of the dress is 
usually of some quiet sombre hue, but the gay 
broché Cashmere, silk, or plush with which it is 
combined at once transforms it into a very brill- 
iant costume. The darkest shades of green, 
blue, or brown are enlivened by bright-colored 
Persian silks with old gold, red, and rose tints; 
even black dresses are no longer monotone, for 
they glitter with Cashmere beads of all the colors 
of the prism, or else with jet or with satin, or 
perhaps they are partly made of wool woven in 
imitation of the borders of India camel’s-hair 
shawls, 
OVER-DRESSES. 


The over-dress that promises to be most pop- 
ular, because it is susceptible of the greatest 
number of arrangements, is the Marie Antoinette. 
The back is like that of a princesse polonaise, 
quite long, and draped simply or elaborately, as 
the wearer chooses. The back proper consists 
of but two pieces, viz., the two middle forms, 
which are now cut very wide at the waist line 
and very short on the shoulder; they join the side 





form, or else the extended front in the arm-hole, 
and the effect is very similar to that known as 
the French back. Sometimes additional fullness 
for the skirt is added at the waist line, and press- 
ed in flat seams in the pleats; in other cases the 
fullness is added several inches below the waist 
line, as in the Marguerite polonaise. Usually the 
ends of the back are left square-cornered, and 
are piped down each side and across the bottom. 
They are then very lightly draped by one deep 
pleat quite high on each side, while a pleat much 
lower down catches up the middle. The fronts 
of this garment are not cut very long to begin 
with, and are then greatly shortened by being 
caught up in fine pleats on the back, and sewed 
underneath the piped sides of the back, making 
fewer seams than were formerly seen in such 
garments. In such cases the part usually called 
the side form of the back is cut in one with the 
front, and the garment is shaped under the arm 
by a dart instead of the regular under-arm seam. 
In very many dresses the panier fullness attach- 
ed to the front is brought outside of the side 
forms and back, and is joined together by a large 
rosette or a sash bow on the middle seam of the 
back. This is especially liked for the half-long 
over-dresses which are really only long basques, 
and are worn with skirts that have an over- 
skirt set upon them. The front of the over- 
dress is open from the belt down, and curves 
outward in curtain shape. The skirt for such a 
dress will be laid in box pleats two inches wide 
from the belt to the foot in front, and as high up 
on the sides and back as can be seen, or else it 
will be made of striped goods, or else the front 
will be a succession of horizontal puffs, or per- 
haps there will be three or four wide-pleated 
flounces. Among imported dresses this style of 
costume is shown with a box-pleated skirt of 
wine-colored satin and an over-dress of satin 
of the same color, dotted all over with broché 
polka dots of the gayest red, blue, green, and 
yellow; the pipings of satin are the only trim- 
mings, as the box-pleating is hemmed at the bot- 
tom, and allowed to hang loose from the skirt, 
instead of using flounces for trimming. 

In some of the new over-dresses the short 
round full panier front is set on in one piece just 
at the ends of the darts, as if attached to a 
basque, and is then gathered into the curved side 
seams, This suggests a good plan of modern- 
izing old dresses, as this panier piece need not 
be of the same material as the waist, nor indeed 
of the same color, for the broché goods used in 
combinations are usually of contrasting colors. 


BASQUES AND OVER-SKIRTS, 


Basques are very much trimmed around the 
hips to give panier effects. Dark wool dresses 
have bias silk pieces about three fingers broad 
put in full irregular gathers on the basque below 
the waist, forming folds that pass around the hips, 
and are held in place by lengthwise straps of the 
wool goods. Shirred surplice pieces are still 
more used than any other trimming for the front 
of the basque. These now begin with a narrow 
frill of the silk doubled at the end, and sewed 
quite deep down the shoulder seam, beginning 
just below the collar; they are then shirred in 
six or eight different places across the trimming. 

The shirred fan basque revived during the 
summer for thin dresses is now seen in the thick- 
est winter stuffs, which are made soft and pliable 
enough to permit these voluminous gathers with- 
out adding much bulk. Sometimes there are 
three pleats spreading out on each shoulder, and 
the shirring is only at the waist line; other dress- 
es have the shoulders and neck shirred also. 
Some waists have the fullness only in the front, 
while others reverse this, and confine it to the 
back. The over-skirt with such basques is usual- 
ly shirred down the front, and often there is a 
broad cluster of shirring in the middle of the 
back. 

COMBINATIONS AND MODELS. 

Among the fabrics used for the richest combi- 
nation dresses are Amazon cloth, which is lady’s 
habit cloth ; repped woollens ; English homespun 
cloths of sleazy manufacture showing threads 
of rich colors on olive, bronze, or gray ground ; 
plain cashmeres; and very heavy twilled wools 
as thick as the smooth-surface Amazon cloth. 
These come in bronze shades, wine-color, garnet, 
amaranth, and the new blues, and are combined 
with broché Cashmeres in palm-leaf patterns, or 
in Japanese fans, or Persian arabesques ; or else 
in plaid velvets, or soft Persian silks, or perhaps 
plaids striped in two colors, such as garnet and 
peacock blue on an old gold ground. A broad 
deep collar like a pelerine cape is sometimes the 
only way in which the gay goods appear on the 
waist; sometimes it forms surplice drapery, on 
the bosom, and panier folds around the bottom 
of the basque; sometimes it is the entire waist, 
and in other cases it is merely the paniers of a 
polonaise, Borders are on the skirts, but there 
is another fancy for making the whole front of 
the skirt of the figured goods. 

A French costume, as all short suits for the 
street are now called, is of Rembrandt green 
repped wool that is almost black, trimmed with 
broché red and blue palm leaves on a green 
ground, The basque has a plastron-pointed vest 
that begins at the top of the darts, while the 
Pompadour square above is filled in with shirred 
soft palm-leaf trimming. The fan back has shir- 
ring more than a finger deep at the waist line, 
from whence springs the fullness that forms 
three fan pleats on each shoulder. The skirt 
has three kilt flounces behind, held by a broad 
cluster of shirring just below the basque; each 
flounce is bordered with the palm leaves. In 
front a curtain drapery opens over a front breadth 
of the figured goods, 

A richer dress than this is composed of bronze- 
colored English cloth in which are scarcely de- 
fined threads of cardinal and old gold. Com- 
bined with this is bronze satin plaided with vel- 
vet, while the trimming is Cashmere embroidery 


on cloth, further enriched by bows and pleatings 

“of two kinds of ribbon—satin bronze ribbon and 
cardinal gros grain. The skirt has the front and 
sides of the plaid satin and velvet trimmed straight 
down with two rows of the ribbon pleatings placed 
as if the red lined the bronze, while between these 
are voluminous bows of both kinds of ribbon; at 
the foot is a shell flounce, while the back has 
cloth drapery. The basque has a velvet vest out- 
lined with the Cashmere embroidery, while the 
back is of cloth laid in pleats; the velvet vest 
extends to the sides and back as paniers. The 
buttons are Japanese old gold, ornamented with 
storks, flowers, and foliage. 

A Japanese blue twilled wool dress has a deep 
pointed collar, which is almost a cape, made of 
broché (blue, red, and gold) Cashmere. Panier 
folds of the gay goods around the basque are 
strapped with blue wool bands merely stitched 
on the edges. Brandenbourgs with blue and 
gold cords fasten the front. At the back of the 
basque the paniers are tied in a great bow, which 
has long sash ends trimmed with fringe of pas- 
sementerie to match the brandenbourgs. The 
short round skirt has the broché goods laid in 
irregular folds to cover the entire front and sides, 
while the back is the blue wool, with fans and 
flounces of blue satin. 

Black silk costumes have the front breadths 
made of horizontal puffs of satin, or else plain 
satin tabliers are laid on nearly covered with jet, 
and are opened over satin pleatings in fan shapes. 
Others have very short wrinkled aprons, caught 
up shorter in the middle than on the sides, and 
edged with the richest fringe of ravelled silk and 
jet drops. Below this is knife-pleated flounces, 
or puffs, or lengthwise shirring, until the border 
flounce is set on, which is now usually a cluster 
of three or four rows of fine knife-pleatings. Ro- 
settes of crushed-looking silk, rather than regu- 
lar loops, are much used on black silk dresses 
for holding the drapery on the sides and behind. 
There are also passementerie ornaments for this 
purpose. Handsome black dresses that have a 
great deal of velvet in them will be trimmed with 
borders of black fur. It is said fur trimmings 
will not be confined to costumes, but will also 
appear on recepticn dresses. 


THE NEW ULSTERS. 


The new Ulsters are of gray or drab English 
water-proof, made double-breasted and with a 
princesse back not belted. The new feature is 
the hood, which takes the shape of a cap with a 
visor, and very effectually protects the head from 
rain or snow. 

NOVELTIES. 


A ruche of peacocks’ feathers is the new trim- 
ming for India Cashmere cloaks, 

Seal-skin Dolmans are to be worn next winter. 
They have sleeve-like sides that fold over the 
front, are bordered with silver otter, and are 
lined with scarlet or old gold satin. 

New French thread stockings are écru, with pin 
dots of black, or else tiny stars. Another style 
has stripes of black runping lengthwise of the 
stockings. 

White satin brocade wrought with threads of 
gold or of silver is new for bridal dresses, There 
are also tinted blue, cream, or pink brocades with 
tinsel threads. 

New white muslin neck-ties are of the soft 
creamy India mull, with tiny polka dots of blue, 
black, or red. 

New satines of dark garnet, sapphire, or green 
grounds have polka dots in gay Cashmere colors, 
several bright tints in each dot, and scarcely any 
two dots alike. 

Plaid velvet in one color and in Scotch com- 
binations will be used for trimming winter 
dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A. T, Srewart 
& Co. 








PERSONAL. 


In the last volume of the Life of the Prince 
Consort occurs the following admirable para- 
graph from a letter the Prince addressed to his 
daughter: ‘I am delighted to see by your letter 
of the 24th that you deliberate gravely over your 
budget: this is the only way to have a clear 
idea to one’s self of what one has, spends, and 
ought to spend. As this is a business of which 
I have had long and frequent experience, I will 
give you one rule for your guidance in it, viz., to 
set apart a considerable balance pour Vimprévu. 
This gentleman is the costliest of guests in life, 
and we shall look very blank if we have nothing 
to set before him. Therefore keep a large mar- 
gin upon which you can draw for all that can 
not be calculated beforehand, and reduce all the 
expenses capable of previous estimate, coura- 
geously, so low as to obtain for yourself a con- 
siderable margin. Fate, accident, time, and the 
world care very little for a previous estimate, 
but ask for their due with rude impetuosity.”’ 

—Baron de Cetto, who died recently in Lon- 
don at the age of eighty-four, was for upward of 
forty years Bavarian minister to Great Britain. 
He retired in 1870. 

—Cardinal Homgen.toue, Archbishop of Alba- 
no, a musical amateur, has nominated Abbé Liszt 
honorary canon of his cathedral, and the Pope 
has contirmed the appointment. 

—Miss THompson (Mrs. BUTLER), the cele- 
brated English painter, is busily engaged in put- 
ting on canvas the scene representing the heroic 
saving of the colors by Lieutenants CoGHILL and 
MELVILLE in the Cape war. 

—When Governor SEymour entered upon his 
duties at Albany he was very anxious that his 
first pardon should be right beyond question. 
While thinking on the subject he received a let- 
ter from the officers of one of our prisons stat- 
ing that a negro convict had been confined in 
their institution for more than twenty years, 
that his conduct had been good in all respects, 
and that they placed full confidence in him. 
His time was soon to expire, and they asked a 
pardon and a certificate of good conduct which 
would help him when he was again out in the 





world. ‘I knew of none,” said the Governor, 





“who could show a better record, and granted 
the pardon. At the end of a week what was my 
surprise to receive from the pardoned convict a 
letter in which he said that more than twenty 
years he had lived in the State-prison, and had 
tried to do his duty. Such being the case, he 
wanted to know why the Governor had turned 
him out at the beginning of winter to starve and 
freeze, when if he had been let alone until sum- 
mer, he could take care of himself!’ And then, 
we suppose, the Executive laughed. 

—The late Bishop Ames, of Baltimore, who 
was criticised for closeness in pecuniary matters, 
said, just before his death, that he gave to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church all he received from 
it in the way of salary. 

—Miss MARGARET Srncr.arr, of Webster and 
Edinburgh, one of the last survivors of the Ab- 
botsford circle, has just died. She was the per- 
sonal friend of ANNE Scott, Sir WALTER Scor?’s 
daughter. 

—Sir Henry Bessemer, having exhausted in- 
ventions about steel, is now going into astrono- 
my. He has hada big telescope constructed for 
himself, at a cost of $200,000. 

—M. Saroey says, ‘‘ There is not a woman in 
Paris, however imperfectly educated she may 
otherwise be, who is not capable of giving ex- 
pression to her opinions on theatrical matters 
with a knowledge of the subject sometimes as- 
tonishing.”’ 

—Lady STanuey, of Alderley, says, ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge has been loved without demanding any 
menial service of her in return, and such love 
has solaced the lives of numberless men in all 
generations. How can we doubt that the same 
love will solace and uplift the often solitary, 
often care-worn, lives of many women ?”’ 

—How pleasant it must have been the other 
day to the Rev. Henry Waits, chaplain of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, to receive from the Bar- 
oness BurpDETT-Coutts the living of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Westminster, London, not far 
from the chapel! The living is worth $2500 a 
year, and a vicarage house, and the good thing 
about it is that the Rev. H. W. can hold both 
places, ‘‘and never shed a tear.” 

—The effigy of Queen VicTorta on postage- 
stamps has never been changed in England. In 
the colonies some represent her as she appears 
in widowhood. The effigy of the Emperor of 
Brazil was altered a few years ago from youth to 
middle age. 

—The way in which some of the ladies and 
gentlemen pass the time at Block Island is thus 
pleasantly described by Mr. Henry WatTTeR- 
SON in the Louisville Courier-Journal: “* And 
who are here, and what do we do? Why, there 
is Mr. Justice HARLAN, of the Supreme Bench, 
playing base-ball with WaLTER HALDEMAN; and 
no longer ago than yesterday afternoon I saw, 
with my own eyes, a gentleman who ran for 
Vice-President of the United States trying to 
see whether a wave can be straddled as easily 
as a fence. If I choose, I can get up from this 
very writing and join in a game of whist with 
Mr. Justice MILLER and Mr. Justice STRONG; 
and that isa game, you know, where the seven 
of trumps does beat three eights out of four. 
Or I may flirt with my wife, who, when I go in 
bathing, sits on the beach, and, using her fan for 
a baton, marks off my score for me as if I were 
an orchestra. But, you know how itis yourself.’’ 

—Temple Bar magazine for August has a pleas- 
ant sketch of the late James Wa.Lackg, father 
of Mr. LestER WALLACK, which says: ‘‘ He en- 
joyed considerable pre-eminence from 1814 until 
he went to America, a few years later, not less on 
account of his dramatic promise than his per- 
sonal appearance. As he walked to the theatre 
(Drury Lane), either to attend rehearsals or the 
treasury, attired in a blue swallow-tail and gilt 
buttons, buckskin pantaloons, and glossy Hes- 
sian boots, a white cravat that BrRumMmEL could 
not eclipse, he was the cynosure of Brydges 
Street and the admiration of the Strand. is 
glossy black hair, his brilliant eyes, and a coun- 
tenance in which seriousness was happily blend- 
ed with a cheerful smile, favorably impressed all 
beholders. ‘Irish’ Jonnstong, the inimitable 
original of Dennis Brulgruddery, at first refused 
his assent to WaLLack’s marriage with his 
daughter. Nevertheless, ‘Jim’ did ultimately 
marry her, and the union was singularly happy. 
Miss JOHNSTONE was a very beautiful woman. 
I first saw WaALLACK in Tyrrell (Richard the 
Third), in which he obtained great applause, de- 
scribing the murder of the prince with remark- 
able force; but on the same evening Mr. Rog, 
who, as Kgean’s main support, was cast for Rich- 
mond, was taken ill, and WaLLack had to ap- 
pear as his substitute. His dash and his fencing 
as Richmond took the audience by surprise. His 
consciousness of power, and some reliance on 
his personal attractions, made him impatient of 
a second or third rate position, and led to his 
early expatriation to the United States, where 
he took the highest ground, and prospered.” 

—Mr. BRENTANO was recently interviewed by 
a reporter of the Montreal Witness, to whom he 
gave interesting reminiscences of the notable 
people with whom he has had to do during the 
last twenty-five years. ‘‘The Rev. Dr. E. H. 
CuHaPin and Dr. Jonn Hatt,”’ he says, “are 
among my best friends and former customers. 
Governor ANDREW, of Massachusetts, would 
come and talk to me by the hour. General Drx 
was one of my most particular friends. Sir Ep- 
WARD THORNTON, the British minister, came 
personally to thank me for sending a parcel of 
the latest papers to the Duke of Edinburgh 
when he was here. Lord WaLTER CAMPBELL 
brought me three hundred copies of the New 
York papers containing an account of the sup- 
per he gave at the Travellers’ Club of New York 
on the night of the marriage of his brother, the 
Marquis of Lorne, to the Princess Louise. The 
Earl of Rosebery was one of my best customers 
when there, and always insisted on carrying his 
books and papers himself to his own carriage, 
Lord DunRAVEN has also called upon me at va- 
rious times. Your late Governor-General, Lord 
DuFFERIN, did me the honor to inelude me 
among the institutions of New York. WILKIg 
Cotiins and GeorGE AvuGustus SaLa have 
lounged at my store for hours at a time, noting 
what was going on. I remember Mr. CoLuins 
saying to me, ‘ What an Elysium you have for us 
literary people!’ The last letter written by Ar- 
temus Ward from London was written to me on 
business, and I look upon it with the most ten- 
der feelings of regard for the genius of America’s 
greatest humorist. In short, my dear Sir, I have 
met everybody, and were I to tell you all the 
most notable events I could recall in the way of 
business, they would fill your newspaper,”’ 
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Fig. 2.—Cuemise wita Crocuet YOKE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 54 and 55. 


Fig. 1—Cuemise with Crocuet Yoke. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 54 and 55. de. separated by 3 ch. on the third following st., 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the third following st., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 10th-12th 
rounds (on the other side of the work).—Like the 6th-8th rounds, 
but in each corner work several st. more. This completes the 
yoke, The trimming on the slit in front and on the sleeves is 
worked in the same manner. 

The yoke of the 
chemise Fig. 2 is com- 
posed of single ro- 
settes, which are fast- 
ened together, and 
edged with several 
rounds at the top and 
bottom. For each ro- 
sette work with cotton 
No. 40 the Ist round. 
—6 ch., the 2d-5th of 


Chemises with Crochet Yokes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse chemises are made of fine linen, and are set on cro- 
cheted yokes. The sleeves are trimmed in a similar manner. 
Cut the chemises from Figs. 54 and 55, Supplement, length- 
ening the bodies as much as is necessary in the direction of 
the arrows. For the yoke of the chemise Fig. 1 work with 
cotton No. 25, on a foundation of suitable length, divisible by 
12, the 1st round.— * 2 ch, (chain stitch), 4 ste. (short treble 
crochet) separated each by 2 ch, (the middle two by 3 ch.) on 
the fifth following 
st, (stitch), 2 ch.,1 
se. (single crochet) 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror Winpow 
Seat, Fig. 1. 
Description. of Symbols: © Dark 





Design For Stirrers, ETCc.—Cross 


8 E Gros G Blue; ® Ne Blue ; = poate 
Sritcu EMBROIDERY. Ros Grain AND GRENADINE Dress.—Back. ISSELIN ; InpEs anp Fou :33,— Brown ; @ Crimson; & ist (dark- 
Dor Wenuk sor Mie & Pane ahi MovssELINE pes Inpes axp Fou.arp Dress, —Back. Brown ‘ai 1 $d (lightest), Wood 
Description of Symbols: G 1st (darkest), [For Front, see Fig. 2, ‘age 601.] [For Front, see Fig. 2, Page 609.] ot ans Derk Olive: @ Light 
® 2d, & 8d, ! 4th (lightest), Green. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. Olive: ® Light Fawn. 
on the fifth , F 


which count as 
first ste., * 1 
p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on 
the first of 
these), 1 ch., 1 
stc. on the first 
of the 6 ch., 1 
ch., and repeat 
six times from 
*; then 1 p., 
1 ch., 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the 


following st., 
and repeat 
from *. 2d 
round (on the 
other side of 
the foundation 
st.). — Like the 
preceding round. 
Work a new foun- 
dation, which 
should be 96 st. 
shorter than the 
first, as each of 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Woven 
Srock1ne. 










Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Woven 
Srock ina. 





For description see 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Supplement. 




























the four corners in the 
chemise requires two 
pattern figures less, 
and crochet thereon 
the 3d and 4th rounds, 
like the Ist and 2d 
rounds, but in the 4th 
round always fasten 
the middle of the 3 
ch. to the correspond- 
ing st. in the Ist 
round, and in each 


fifth of the first 5 ch. in 
this round. 2d round.— 
11 ch., the first 4 of which 
count as first ste., seven 
times alternately 1 ste. on 
the next ste. in the preced- 
ing round, 7 ch. ; finally, 1 
sl. on the fourth of the first 
4 ch. in this round. 3d 
round.—1 se. on each st. 
in the preceding round. 
4th round.—2 sl. on the 
corner fasten the fig- next 2 st. in the preceding 
ure there to the next round, * 8 se. on the fol- 
8 figures in the Ist Fig. 1.—Lixen Apron.—Howpein- lowing 3 st., 6 ch., 1 ste. 
round. 5th round—  Work.—([See Fig. 2, Double Page. on the third following st., 
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Fig. 2.—Princesse Dress (wirnovt Sacqur).—[See 


- ” - * cy we 
Fig. 1, Double Page.}—For Girt rrom 9 To 15 Years re ee cy : mes teneaes. 8168.» Seaver Nap: Dress ror Girt From 9 TO 11 Years oLp.—Front. 
“. _— ' a re <2 ER ah Me ape 5 
oLp.—Wira Cur Paper Parrery.—Prick 25 Cents. FES Be Sie oy ee ¥ ey ra [For Back, see Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 39-45. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs, 21-30. 
Always alternately 1 sc, on the middle of the next 3 
ch. in the 3d round, 10 ch., but in each corner twice 
instead of 10 ch. work 13 ch. 6th round.—1 de. on 
the first st., then always alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st. (in each corner in this and 
the next three rounds pass over several st. more). Ail 
7th round.—Always alternately 2 de. on the next 2 Ny 
st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., pass over 4 st. 


6 ch., pass over 2 st., and repeat seven times from >: 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 5th round. 
—* 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 se. in the pre- 
ceding round, pass over the next st., 14 sc., the 3d and 
4th, 5th and 6th, 7th and 8th, 9th and 10th, and 11th 
and 12th of which are separated each by 1 p. (the 
picots in this round consist of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the 
preceding sc.), on the next 13 st. (working 2 se, on the 


8th round.—Like the 6th round. 9th round—»x 2 Fic. 1.—Wixpow Sear witn Lampreguin in Tasset Stircu.—[See Fig. 2.] stc.), and repeat seven times from +; finally, 1 sl, on 
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the first sc. in this round. - This com- 
pletes one rosette. Every following 
rosette is worked in the same manner, 
but the middle st. of each of the mid- 
dle 3 p. in the 4th pattern figure of the 
5th round should be fastened to the 
corresponding 8 p. of the 8th pattern 
figure in the preceding rosette (to do 
this drop the st. from the needle, in- 
sert the latter in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped st. through) ; 
but in the corner rosettes of the 
yoke, fasten to the 3 p. in the 7th 
pattern figure instead of to those in 
the 8th pattern figure, observing the 





Fig. 4.—Deram or Panstes, Fie. 1, 
Pace 609. 
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Fig. 1.—Batiste anp Lace 
Cuemisetre.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Cvurr ror CHeMisetre, 
Fia, 1. 
For description see Supplement. 


illustration, so that two seal- 
lops are left free at the top 
and four scallops at the bot- 
tom. Having set together a 
suitable number of rosettes, 
and joined the first and last by 
fastening on the corresponding 
picots, edge the row of rosettes 
at the top with several rounds, 
worked always going forward, 
as follows: 6th round.—* 1 
de. (double crochet) on the 
fourth of the 5 p. in the first 
of the 3 scallops in the next 
rosette, 7 ch., 3 se. separated 
each by 2 ch. on the middle 3 
p. of the next scallop, 7 ch., 1 
de. on the second following p. 
of the next scallop, 14 ch., 1 
se. on the second following p., 
6 ch., 1 se. on the second fol- 
lowing p. of the next scallop 
in the following rosette, 7 ch., 
fasten to the 8th of the 14 ch. 
worked previously, 7 ch., and 
repeat from >, but in the cor- 
ners of the yoke between the 
2 de. of a pattern figure work 
only 1 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first de. in this round. 7th 
round.—4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de. ;‘then 
always alternately 1 de. on the 
second following st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch.; finally, 1 
sl. on the third of the first 3 
ch. inthis round. 8th round.— 
9 ch., the first 4 of which count 
as first stce., then always alter- 
nately pass over 5 st., 1 de. on 
the next st., 5 ch.; finally, 1 
sl. on the fourth of the first 4 
ch. in this round. 9th round. 
—Like the 7th round. 10th 
round, — * Twice alternately 
for one leaflet work 4 ch., 1 
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Fig. 1.—Linen Cotiar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror Coutar, Fie. 1. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Enauish Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 


1, First Page.]|—For Grrt rrom 3 To 9 Years op. 
Wrrn Cor Paper Patrrern.—Pricr 25 cents, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain AND GRENA- 
pINE Dress.—Front.—{ For Back, 
see Page 600.] 

For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—PErcaLE AND 
Linen Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Curr ror Cotzar, Fra, 3. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—CasHMerE Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 9-20, 


ste. on the first of these, pass over 5 
st., 1 sc. on the next st., and repeat 
from *. llth round.—4 sl. on the 
next 4 ch. in the next leaflet, 1 sc. on 
the vein before the following leaflet, 
* 6 ch., 1 de. on the second of these, 
1 ch., 1 se. on the vein between the 
next two leaflets, and repeat from *; 
finally, instead of 1 sc. work 1 sl. on 
the first sc.in this round: 12th and 


13th rounds (on the other side of the 
row of rosettes).—Like the 6th and 
7th rounds, widening on the corners. 
The border of the sleeves is worked 
in the same manner. 








Fig. 5.—Dertam or Pansigs, Fic. 
Pace 609. 
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Fig. 3.—Linen anp Lace Coes 
ISETTE.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Curr ror CHEMISETTE, 
Fig. 3. 


For description see Supplement. 


Border for Fichus, etc. 

Tus border worked on 
black silk tulle with Bordeaux 
and coral red split filling silk. 
The close design figures and the 
dots are worked in- satin stitch 
with Bordeaux silk. The edge 
of the border button - hole 
stitched with similar silk. 


is 


Smoking-Cap. 

See illustration on page 600. 

Tus cap is made of maroon 
cloth, thinly quilted, and lined 
with black lustring. The cloth 
is embroidered with gold thread, 
gold spangles, and fine coral red 
silk. The manner of working 
this embroidery was shown on 
page 456, Bazar No. 29, Vol. XII. 


Design for Slippers, etc 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 600. 

Tuis design is worked in cross 
stitch on canvas with worsted or 
silk in the colors given in the 
description of symbols. 


Linen Apron.—Holbein- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 600. 
For this apron cut of linen 

canvas a straight piece twenty- 
one inches and three-quarters 
wide and forty-six inches long, 
fold down the ends on the 
wrong side seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and hem-stitch them. 

Above each hem work the bor- 

der Fig. 2, on double page, in 

Holbein stitch, with red and blue 

cotton. After finishing the em- 
broidery, turn down the upper 
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part of the apron on the outside fifteen inches 
and a quarter wide, lay the fold four inches and 
a half from each side in a pleat two inches deep, 
and on each pleat fasten a knotted cord, finished 
on the ends with tassels. On the upper corners 
of the apron sew strings, which are tied in a bow 
behind. 








A MODERN CINDERELLA. 


\ ERE a romantic maiden to be pictured to 

my reader’s mind, modesty would never 
allow me to assert that the modern Cinderella 
and I were one and the same. But this is not 
the story of the charming and abused Cinderella 
whom we all knew in childhood. This is an en- 
tirely new and original one, a commonplace Cin- 
derella with no step-relatives, no ashes to live in, 
and, what is worse than all else, this nineteenth- 
century reproduction wore a number four boot. 
Instead of being in the kitchen, where she should 
have been, to deserve her name, she was board- 
ing. Remember this is no heroine of ye olden 
tyme, but of the Centennial year 1876, and board- 
ing, too, in the most forlorn little town that ever 
lured a visitor by a dishonest advertisement in a 
city newspaper of charming summer board. 

My uncle John had spent the last four years 
of his life dragging Julia and me through Eu- 
rope. After he had urged us up every elevation 
and down every shaft and hole in the Eastern 
hemisphere, and had personally examined every 
pebble in Switzerland, I fondly hoped he would 
have settled down. He didn’t, though; he took 
to politics, and my sister Julia was keeping the 
Senator’s house in Washington, and I was in 
Munson. Had the hotel in Munson such luxuries 
as piazza or hammock, Mrs. Ray and I certainly 
would have taken advantage of it that warm 
June afternoon. There was a lilac bush, and un- 
der its meagre shade we sat reading. It was 
well our party was so small, for that lilac gave 
the only shade about the premises, and, as it was, 
an umbrella was found necessary to piece out the 
shadow. 

“What a capital preparation this quiet is for 
Philadelphia! We shall be as fresh as possible 
for the sight-seeing!” Mrs. Ray always spoke 
cheerfully, and had we been stranded in Spitz- 
bergen instead of Munson, she would have found 
something to be thankful for. 

“ You certainly take a cheerful view. But aft- 
er two weeks of the table 7’héte here, and its damp 
under-crusts, I should doubt my ability to do any 
hard work.” 

“Only keep the vital spark alive until to-mor- 
row, and then I feel sure we can bid a long fare- 
well to Munson. Still, my dear Ruth, you are not 
emaciated as yet, even after two weeks of rhubarb 

ies.” 

a Don’t—don’t, please, allude to my weight. To 
think of my coming so near starvation and not to 
lose a pound. I don’t believe, though, Libby Pris- 
on would have told on me. But I believe it’s an 
exploded idea now that Mr. Libby set rather a 
mean table.” Then followed a long sermon from 
Mrs. Ray on the sinfulness of wishing one’s self 
a little thinner than one was, and she ended as 
usual by assuring me that, for a sensible girl, I 
was very silly on one point. Mr. Ray had writ- 
ten us to meet him the next day in New York, 
and no instruction had I received from Washing- 
ton telling me where my family would join me in 
Philadelphia. 

“There must be some word from Julia, and 
I'll begin my hard work by a walk to the post- 
office. She certainly will write me to go with you 
or stay here, or unfold some lucky plan of hers 
for shelter in the good Quaker City ;” and pick- 
ing myself up, I shook myself free of countiess 
animate and inanimate things that had crawled 
and fallen on me while I sat reading. 

A two-mile walk in the dust and sun for one 
postal card! And that an old one! Dated the 
20th, and more than a week old. 

“Why haven’t you delivered this to me be- 
fore? I have been here every day for letters.” 

When for answer the little old man laughed, I 
saw the reason of his being behind the iron grat- 
ing—to protect himself from injury from angry 
individuals who had been served as I had heen. 

“You wouldn’t mean to tell me that card was 
addressed to you. I only handed it out to git 
you to read it. It’s puzzled lots of folks. Some 
thought it was for some of the Myers, and they've 
ben in Westconsin since’72. Lemme look. Miss 
Ruth Wyman. Wa’al, I never should have mis- 
trusted.” For fear that even at this late day the 
postmaster of Munson should be investigated by 
the postal authorities for this irregularity, I must 
be candid and confess, though I criminate one of 
my own family, my sister Julia’s writing is styl- 
ish. Legible? No, never. But it is aw 
stylish, the girls at school used to tell me, by way 
of consolation, when I could not read one word in 
ten in her letters, A vigorous correspondence 
of a winter enabled me to improve on that pro- 
portion, and I read without much difficulty ; 


“Wasntneton, July 20. 
“Come with the R.’s Saturday. Uncle and 
I will meet you at the station. In case either 
are delayed, go directly to our boarding-house, 
707 Maple Street. I was lucky to hear of the 
place. Swell house ; were rich, but have a spend- 
thrift son. We behave like friends. Oh, how 
hot ! Jui.” 


There in an egg-shell, or rather a postal 
were my sailing orders. Go ahead, and join the 
crowd of patriotic free-born American pilgrims 
who were thronging to celebrate their nation’s 
advanced birthday at Philadelphia. Mrs. Ray 
was much pleased that we could together shake 
the dust of Munson from our feet—a duet we ex- 
ecuted with great spirit. Mr. Ray failed to meet 
us in New York, as his partner or partner’s wife 
had died or done something inconvenient; so Mr. 





Ray sent Mrs. Ray’s Irish—no, I believe they are 
called French—maid, 


“Yes, madam, Washington train two hours 
late.” 

“ Any accident?” I asked, sadly, for that train 
contained the only family I had in the world. 

“Misplaced switch ;” and the official turned 
away, evidently thinking he had told me some- 
thing very consoling. Misplaced switch! Why, 
that was always the trouble when trains ran down 
embankments, and nobody survived to tell the 
tale. 

“He certainly would have told us if anything 
serious had happened, Ruth. So don’t begin to 
anticipate horrors.” I believe Mrs. Ray thought 
it sinful ever to look serious. I did not long op- 
press her with my sadness, for I cheered up at 
once after Mrs. Ray cornered a busy official, and 
by dint of much questioning extracted the pleas- 
ing information that nothing in the least alarm- 
ing had occurred to the Washington train. 

“Now, dear, come immediately with me to the 
Continental. Mr. Ray has engaged a room, and 
Julia and your uncle can call for you when they 
arrive.” 

“That plan doesn’t please me much. I think 
I shall go, as Julia said, to our boarding-house, or 
rather brown-stone front where we are to visit, 
and pay dearly for the privilege.” 

“T know she said so, but you will be quite 
alone. I shouldn’t feel easy a minute to leave 

you.” 
™ Nonsense ; I sha’n’t mind waiting until three 
alone. You know I’m used to living in boarding- 
houses, and I know how to manage to get things 
comfortable. I fancy this one isn’t so unlike 
others I've been in. Then I must at least dust 
myself before meeting my fastidious sister.” 

“Seven hundred and seven, marm !” and our 
driver stopped before a row of elegant houses. 
In vain I tried to discover one a little less stately 
or less liberally provided with plate glass and 
lace curtains. Even to the third and fourth story 
that degree of elegance ascended. 

“ This is much pleasanter than anything I could 
have offered, but I feel most unwilling to leave 
you alone. Were it not that I feel my neuralgia 
coming on, I should stay with you.” 

“That I won’t hear of for a minute. Ah, 
charming! here comes the colored attendant ;” 
and I hastened to put into his hands all my small 
traps. 

“Bring Julia to me as soon as she comes, 
and good-by for an hour.” I kissed my cotton 
glove to the dear friend who was peering from 
the window of the coach that was quickly whirl- 
ing her out of sight, leaving me standing alone, 
save for the servant who stood ready to usher 
me in. 

“Missus was sorry, but she was really ’bliged 
to go out. Said you was to be quite at home, 
and she would be at home very soon.” 

I followed the apologizing darky up the steps, 
and through a dimly lighted hall. 

“Never mind. Only show me the ladies’ par- 
lor, and I will wait for the rest of my party.” 

“Yes’m. Here’s the drawing-room.” He seem- 
ed to resent my choice of words. 

“Well, this is luxury,” I said to myself as I 
stepped under a curtain into a large room. In 
the dim light I could see little excepting the 
sparkling chandeliers. But the soft carpet on 
which I stepped, the subdued rich coloring, and 
the unmistakable elegance of everything, which I 
felt rather than saw, convinced me that the son 
had been slandered. He could not have been 
such a dreadful spendthrift after all, or he would 
not have left his mother so many comforts in the 
way of plate mirrors and fine bronzes. Perhaps, 
though, he had devastated the attic, and was 
working down to the cellar. Feeling sure I was 
alone, I walked up to a long mirror and took a 
survey. Certainly Jane Eyre in Rochester’s an- 
cestral halls could not have presented a more 
ludicrous reflection. My hair, which curls enough 
always to look as though I had taken a prominent 
part in a hurricane, was in its usual condition ; 
gray stuff dress, it must be confessed as good as 
when I started, but with such surroundings it 
looked shabby enough; dusty boots and dusty 
collar ; and it was well my hat was gray by nature, 
for veil and gull’s wing were thick with dust; 
gray cotton gloves, that Mrs. Ray insisted were 
the only fit things for travelling. “I must have 
a room, and repair damages,” I thought, on turn- 
ing from the mirror, and I began groping for a 
bell cord. 

“Sam !”—I started, for I thought the voice 
came from the same room where I fancied I was 
alone—“ Sam !”—no; the voice came from the 
room beyond the curtain, and that voice was the 
voice of the spendthrift—“ has the young lady 
come?” I could only hear one voice, Sam an- 
swered so softly. “And my mother not in! 
Rather awkward, for I don’t even know her name. 
Look on her trunk.” I heard Sam go into the 
hall. “Ishall be glad enough when we can shut 
up this boarding-house. She makes the eight- 
eenth mother has taken in.” As if it wasn’t all 
his fault that she had to have me in her house, 
where she ought to have been ! 

“No, Sah, there’s aJ anda W.” Sam intend- 
ed to whisper, but his voice came to me clear and 
distinct. 

“Ts she up stairs? In there! You stupid! 
why didn’t you say so?” 

I hoped that was the ing and end of our 
intercourse, but he evidently regarded it incum- 
beat on him to come in and entertain his moth- 
er’s boarder. If the doors had not been cut with 
a view to his height, he would have had to come 
in sections. He looked ten feet tall, and equal 
to some more muscular labor than dawdling about 
his mother’s house. 

“Tam very glad to welcome you to Philadelphia, 
though it would have been pleasanter had my 
mother been here to present us. I have never 
been so happy as to meet you before,” 








I was surprised at his cordiality. Doubtless, 
though, on our departure this would be explain- 
ed—address of welcome, extended by son, so much, 
I did not shake hands with him, though he evi- 
dently expected that greeting. Julia had said we 
were to behave like friends, but to shake hands 
with a stranger, and he a spendthrift, was too 
much. “Thank you. I am glad to get here, 
though I wish the rest of my family could have 
come with me.” 

“T wish they might. I am sure you flatter 
us greatly if, on so short an acquaintance with 
our city, you think your family would enjoy it too. 
Why can they not come?” 

“They are coming. My uncle and sister will 
be here very soon. Their train was late.” 

“Indeed! Mother neglected to tell me we were 
to be favored with two young ladies. Though she 
has had so much on her mind for weeks, that is 
hardly to be wondered at.” 

“ Did she order dinner forus? We shall want 
a substantial dinner when they get here.” 

“Certainly. Travelling in ¢his country is hun- 
gry work. Our station restaurants are so abom- 
inably conducted. I wonder people with deli- 
cate appetites don’t starve.” Zs country! he 
wished me to understand he had travelled. By 
his patronizing tone he probably thought this my 
first appearance from the backwoods. I decided- 
ly wished I hadn't come. He stared so rudely 
when I said nothing, and even worse when I made 
a remark, “Is this your first visit to Philadel- 
phia? It is rather an unfortunate time, the city 
is so overrun with queer people who have come 
to see the elephant.” 

I told him I had come to see what he called 
the elephant. 

“Pardon me, I hoped you came, I was vain 
enough to think you came, partly to gratify us. 
Was it all on account of our having something to 
show you?” 

“T came solely for the Exhibition, though I 
don’t believe I shall be repaid for my trouble.” 
He had the rudest way of looking at me, and al- 
most laughing in my face when I spoke. 

“You said your uncle was coming. Have I 
ever seen him ?” 

“A third person is hardly the one to ask.” I 
tried in every way to make him understand that 
I wanted to be let alone; but he seemed obtuse to 
my meaning, and persistently revived the one- 
sided conversation. 

“You come from Maine, I believe. Is not the 
climate of Maine most delightful?” He was try- 
ing to be cynical. 

“Especially March.” 

“T imagined you snow-bound until June.” 

“Oh no, our climate is tropical. March is our 
most oppressive month.” I always have disliked 
those people who assume such ignorance of the 
eastern boundary State, and think polar bears 
our boon companions. 

“T am delighted to have my impression cor- 
rected. Would it be safe to go from this cold 
climate to Maine in, say, July ?” 

“Perhaps, if you keep near enough an ice- 

” 


“That I could do easily. I believe you live in 
Maine. The climate of Maine is good to her in- 
habitants, however. Are all in Maine given such 
complexions ?” Had I been able to speak, I cer- 
tainly should have called Sam. Such personality 
was most offensive. It seemed hours that I had 
been alone with him, but by the clock I saw all 
my discomfort had been crowded into one half 
hour. “I have never met any one from Maine 
before. Are they all so—cold, so brusque, in 
Maine ?” 

“Can it be possible you have had no one from 
Maine this summer? Those in boarding-houses 
have a great opportunity to study character. I 
see you have profited by your position.” 

“Position of landlord!” And he looked very 
much amused at the thought. ‘ Well, our friends 
and the travelling public have been very kind to 
us this summer. Seriously, I think of inserting 


a slip in the dailies, thanking the public, etc, I 


a strict attention, etc., to merit their pat- 
— mn the winter months. You eae 
Exhibition lasts only three months more, and 
then I’m afraid our friends will all desert us.” 
He became quite pathetic when he spoke of los- 
ing his boarders, but I knew well enough by 
what I had overheard that he didn’t enjoy keep- 
ing a boarding-house any more than I did board- 
ing in it. All this time, which seemed hours, but 
in reality was thirty minutes, I sat motionless, 
travelling - in hand, gazing through three 
thicknesses of curtain, in hope of seeing a car- 
riage draw up and deposit my family, 

This excessive friendliness with a complete 
stranger which Julia had enforced was wearing, 
especially when the stranger turned out to be so 
loquacious and bent on entertaining me. I want- 
ed Julia should come and take my place, and give 
me some hints on showing friendliness to a spend- 
thrift. In no young ladies’ guide had i ever met 
with a chapter on such an emergency. 

“Mother will be so annoyed to be detained! 
I believe some little orphan has eaten too many 
unripe peaches, or something like that, and she 
was sent for to go to the Asylum.” 

“T hope she won’t hurry on my account.” 

“Thank you, That must mean that you can 
endure this sort of thing a few minutes more; 
though upon my word your anxious expression 
and repeated sighs made me fear I was making 
but sorry progress in entertaining you.” 

Entertaining me! A basin of water and piece 
of soap would have been more congenial enter- 
tainment than any he had favored me with; 
though doubtless this was always the proper way 
of doing in such a boarding-house. First, ad- 
dress of welcome, then compliments and ex- 
change of conversation, to make the new-comer 
perfectly at home, and banish any little stiffness 
that might otherwise occur. 

“Do you anticipate much pleasure from the 
Exhibition?” He asked the question as a man 





would who was determined to make himself enter- 
taining, no matter what rebuffs met him. “We 
Philadelphians find it rather tiresome, though I 
own I enjoy immensely showing mother’s young 
lady visitors the wonders.” I should feel sorry 
to deprive any human being of enjoyment in this 
world, but I resolved I would not consent to have 
that creature show me a single wonder. Julia 
could, and probably would, do as she pleased, but 
Uncle John and I could go together, and it would 
not be the first time Julia had deserted the family 
ranks. 

“Yes, I anticipate much pleasure. Will you 
please see if I may not be shown my room? And 
please tell your mother we shall want dinner as 
soon as the rest of my party comes ;” and I rose, 
bag in hand, determined to put an end to the 
téte-a-téte.” 

“Certainly. I will see where the delay is.” 

I was glad to see he realized that there had 
been a delay. Giving my bag to Sam, I followed 
him up a flight of broad oak stairs, and into a 
room as luxuriously furnished as the lower part 
of the house. I could not make an elaborate 
toilette had my feelings prompted, as my trunk 
was below, and no move had been made to take 
it to my room. I screwed up my hair more snug- 
ly, and dusted my boots, and hoped my appear- 
ance was more satisfactory to meet my sister. 
Those bare stairs! They were signs of the son’s 
extravagance. He had drunk up or gambled that 
carpet, I felt sure. I once knew a maiden lady 
who always, in selecting a house, looked first to 
see if a coffin could be brought down the front 
stairs. Winding stairs condemned a house in 
her eyes. I never cared for the wind, but I do 
for a carpet, and bare, slippery stairs are, in my 
mind, a relic of barbarism. 

A bell! It was just three o'clock. It was 
Julia and Uncle John. I ran—no, I crawled 
down the polished stairs, holding fast the balus- 
trade, and, stepping softly as I might, my boots 
made a racket that reverberated from floor to 
ceiling. That spendthrift should never see me 
clinging to the rail; and straightening myself, I 
proceeded to trip boldly down—too boldly, for I 
caught my heel and fell, striking on every stair, 
my thick boots making a great clatter. When 
my landlady’s son came to see the extent of my 
injuries, I wished I had had sense enough to 
have killed myself in my fall before getting into 
such a ridiculous position. 

“T am so sorry! Why did you try to go so 
fast? Those stairs are a great nuisance. Are 
you hurt at all?” 

I was very much afraid I had not hurt myself; 
but on trying to stand, I as suddenly gave it up, 
and sat down on the lower stair again. 

“Where are you hurt ?” 

“ Wait, please, until I find out.” 

“In the mean time I will pull off this boot,” 
and he was on his knees unbuttoning my boot. 

“Stop !—that is the well one, and I can ask 
you when I want any help.” My ankle was 
throbbing and aching badly, and if that spend- 
thrift kept on bothering, I should burst out 
crying. 

“What do you think of doing? Sit on that 
stair ?” 

“Yes, until my family come and take me 
away.” 

“Away? Why, you’ve but just come; and my 
mother told me she depended on your staying 
two weeks,” 

“T was silly to come, though I'll not be enough 
so to stay. Besides, we are at perfect liberty to 
go when we please. Uncle John said he wouldn’t 
be tied down.” 

“Oh, certainly, just as Uncle John pleases. I 
sha’n’t tie him, and when mother comes she will 
make it all straight.” 

“She can’t help my ankle. Oh, it was all 
those stairs!” and I felt a tear fall on my nose. 
I said, “ Don’t touch that boot!” 

“My mother neglected to tell me how stubborn 
you were.” 

“ Because she didn’t know. If I had known 
you would be so disagreeable, I should have gone 
to a regujar boarding-house.” 

“You are very honest. That boot is to be 
pulled off.” 

“Oh! that hurt me dreadfully; and I didn’t 
tell you you could;” and I didn’t try to keep 
back the tears, which came fast. 

“Now if we had a slipper. Have you one?” 

“Yes—no. I can’t get at it.” My face was in 
my handkerchief, and I was given up to my mis- 
ery when the outer door opened, and I found my- 
self in the ample embrace of some one, who was 
calling me dear Alice; and the son was explain- 
ing the accident, and my persistency in sitting on 
the stair. 

“Tm not Alice at all; I’m some other idiot,” I 
sobbed, freeing myself from the elderly lady’s 
arms. “Tell me, is this a boarding-house ?—no, 
not that, but is it a place where they take board- 
ers, and she has a worthless son?” At that point 
of my confused tale I heard a titter, and the son 
left his mother alone with me. 

“There is a mistake. I was expecting a dear 
young lady. It was so dark—” 

“Yes, there is a dreadful mistake, and I have 
made it.” 

“Where do you live? Perhaps we can send 
to your friends.” 

“Oh, I don’t live; I stay sometimes; I’m an 
orphan!” and with that dismal confession, that 
would have drawn tears from a flint, or would 
have been a good stock in trade to a professional 
beggar, I sobbed harder than ever. 

“Can’t you think of some one I could send 
for? Were you told to go to 707 Maple Street ?” 

“Yes; they told me to come here, and they 
would meet me. She said it was a fine 1ouse, 
and not a boarding-house; so I came here.” 

“T am very sorry indeed that there was a mis- 
take made. The city, though, is so full of stran- 
gers, that I do not wonder at such mistakes.” 
The kind old lady had to leave me there on her 
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stair, and welcome the right Alice, who arrived, 
looking as fresh and pretty as possible, in a dark 
blue travelling dress. I felt myself to be the 
most pitiable spectacle that the Quaker City ever 
harbored, not excepting the spectacle of the hun- 
gry B. Franklin and his rolls. I imagined from 
the low whispers that came from the drawing- 
room my melancholy position was being explain- 
ed to Alice. I was too depressed to mind being 
pitied by anybody. 

“Perhaps you would let me put this on?” I 
put down my handkerchief to see the young gen- 
tleman who had been so manfully struggling to 
entertain his mother’s visitor standing over me 
holding an embroidered Turkish slipper. I felt 
I had said quite enough that day, and if I should 
ever attempt to explain my rudeness, I could nev- 
er appear anything else than energetic and inso- 
lent. When I pushed out my foot and saw its 
usually grand proportions so swollen, I could not 
help saying, and I believe I even had the spirit to 
smile, “You need a knife. It’s a regular step- 
sister’s foot, and I guess you'll have to cut heel 
and toe.” 

“No, indeed; no surgery is necessary; and 
there’s a fit that proclaims you a Cinderella.” 

“Thank you; it feels very comfortable, I am 
going now, and please always think it was a 
dreadful mistake, and forget it all.” 

“If you promise to forget that worst of all 
mistakes about the son ;” and I saw he struggled 
to keep from laughing outright. 

“Oh, don’t, please; but get a carriage, and let 
me go.” 

“Yes, but where ?” 

“Oh, anywhere—orphan asylum, or insane, I 
am fitted for either. No, seriously, I don’t know 
where to go.” 

“Do you know no one in the city? If not, tell 
me to whom I can telegraph ?” 

“Oh yes, I do know somebody—a lady. I 
came with her. She’s at the Continental. 
Send for her.” I was glad to be able to think 
of some way out of the difficulty, for every min- 
ute of such perplexity was telling on my weak- 
ened intellect. 

Martha was sent in a carriage, as Mrs. Ray 
was suffering with neuralgia, to bring me back 
to the Continental, where I should have at first 
gone. How grateful I was, for Julia’s sake, when 
Martha and I were tucked in the carriage, and 
the trunk marked “J. W.” on the rack, that the 
inmates of 707 had no clew to my identity! I 
could have kissed the little trunk with its mys- 
terious letters for the secret it had helped me 
keep. 

Where have you been?” was the way Mrs. 
Ray, Julia, and Uncle John worded their first re- 
mark. 

“Never you mind; but, Julia, look there!” 
and I pulled her postal card from my pocket. 
“You were right in its not being a boarding- 
house, and it was swell—I’ve brought away 
some in my foot; but it was 707 Maple Street. 
Now ask me where have I been, as though I had 
done something dreadful.” 

“Ruth, I'm awfully sorry. If you love me, 
though, don’t produce that writing. Uncle John 
is all ready to scold. I always make my ones 
that way.” 

“With a tail? Then there’s one consolation 
— it’s stylish. Though I wish I had known your 
methods earlier. Fortunately—no, they are as 
ignorant who their boarder may have been as 
I am about them. I don’t even know their 
names,” 

“ It’s all awfully ridiculous, and so like Ruth !” 
Julia gasped, as I related the particulars of my 
adventure. She thought it very entertaining. I 
was glad it sounded so; it certainly was far from 
that while it lasted. 

“ Of course I had on this old gown and boots. 
When could I have changed them?” Then Julia 
scrutinized the boot on the well foot, and scorn 
and disgust were the result. 

“Yes, I know they are shabby. I wore them 
out in Munson going to the post-office so much. 
I gave them three coats of French dressing, and 
hoped they would deceive the public ; but they’re 
not a success. But where’s the other? Martha, 
didn’t you bring it? Oh, dreadful discovery! it’s 
left behind, and it had my name in it!” 

“How careless! But what did you put your 
name in it for?” 

“Oh, the name and date! To see how long 
they would last. I wish I hadn’t, though.” 

“Can’t we send now and get it?” 

“No, don’t. Trust one of the servants has 
thrown it into the ash barrel before this.” 

“Unless you behaved, as I’m afraid you did, 
very ’igh and mighty, I’m not ashamed of you, for 
all your gown and those abominable boots. She 
has grown uncommonly pretty this last year. 
Don’t you agree, uncle ?” 

“ Don’t be silly, Julia, above all things, and as 
Uncle John always brought me up by that dis- 
couraging maxim, ‘Handsome is that handsome 
does,’ you had better not be proud of anything 
I have done to-day.” 

When I got well enough Julia insisted that we 
should drive by the house where I had ordered 
dinner and almost broken my neck. 

“Think, Ruth, of your boot in all that splen- 
dor !” 

“Don’t mention it. Think rather of the scars 
and scratches it made on those oak stairs. I 
have returned the slipper. I hope I shall never 
live to see the day when I shall be mortified by 
the return of my property. And, Julia, I never 
dared to tell you before, there were three buttons 
gone!” Stel 

A week later, as we were sitting in our parlor, 
103 Maple Street, a card was handed Julia by a 
servant. " 

“Yes, show him up.” 

“Who?” She handed me a card, and rushed 
to the nearest mirror to give an additional pat to 
her yellow curls, “ Mr. I. Putnam Graham. 

Who in the world is this descendant of Israel, 





and why doesn’t he own up to it like a man. 
I, Putnam !” 

“ Hush, for pity’s sake! I met him in Wash- 
ington. He’s very nice. Nannie said she should 
write him I was here.” 

“T suppose you know I’m not dressed up ?” I 
said, dubiously, for I had on my old gray stuff 
gown. 

“T ought to by this time. I never knew you 
to be, the eighteen years I’ve known you.” 

“Don’t you think, though, Pll do? One com- 
fort—he didn’t come to see me.” 

“Keep that shawl round you, and look what 
you are, an interesting invalid with a sprained 
ankle.” She threw a white shawl over me, and 
tucked a sofa pillow under my foot, and that was 
all she could do to heighten my interesting réle 
of invalid, when Mr. I. Putnam Graham appear- 
ed, and far from finding him a stranger, I found 
I had previously known him as my landlady’s 
son. 


Of course Cinderella could do nothing but fol- 
low the example of the good old Cinderella, and 
wed the Prince who came bringing the slipper, 
even though the slipper chanced to be the shab- 
biest, heaviest old boot that ever escaped chari- 
table distribution. It was altogether too large 
for the sister, Cinderella couldn’t say it was not 
hers, for there was the name written in full. She 
sometimes tells her Centennial experience. Her 
husband! Never. He made a solemn vow nev- 
er to describe his impressions of his first board- 
er until five years shall have passed over their 
married life. She threatens divorce in case he 
breaks Ais promise, and three young unemployed 
lawyers stand ready to take her case. 





SAVORY DISHES. 
OUPS, whether clear (that is, prepared from 
the juices of meat and vegetables only) or 
thick (that is, purées of animal or vegetable mat- 
ters), are far too lightly esteemed by most class- 
es, while they are almost unknown to the work- 
ing-man. For the latter they might furnish an 
important cheap and savory dish; by the former 
they are too often regarded as the mere prelude 
to a meal, to be swallowed hastily, or disregarded 
altogether as mostly unworthy of attention. The 
great variety of vegetable purées, which can be 
easily made and blended with light animal broths, 
admits of daily change in the matter of soup toa 
remarkable extent, and affords scope for taste in 
the selection and combination of flavors. The 
use of fresh vegetables in abundance, such as 
carrots, turnips, artichokes, celery, cabbage, sor- 
rel, leeks, and onions, renders such soups whole- 
some and appetizing. 

The value of the gridiron is fully understood in 
relation to chops, steak, and kidney. Still, it is 
not quite so widely appreciated as it deserves to 
be in the preparation of many a small dish of 
fish, fowl, and meat, to say nothing of a grilled 
mushroom, either alone or as an accompaniment 
to any of them. And it may be worth while, 
perhaps, remarking that the sauce par excellence 
for broils is mushroom ketchup ; and the garnish 
cool lettuce, water-cress, or endive. And this 
suggests a word or two on the important addi- 
tion which may be made to most small dishes of 
animal food under the title of “ garnish.” Wheth- 
er it be a small fillet, braised or roasted, or a por- 
tion thereof broiled; a fricandeau, or the choice 
end of a neck of mutton made compact by short- 
ening the bones; or a small loin, or a dish of 
trimmed neck cutlets, or a choice portion of broil- 
ed rumpsteak ; a couple of sweet-breads, poultry, 
pigeon, or what not—the garnish should be a 
matter of consideration. Whether the dish be 
carved on the family table, as it rarely fails to be 
when its head is interested in the cuisine, or 
whether it is handed in the presence of guests, 
the quality and the appearance of the dish great- 
ly depend on the garnish. According to the 
meat may be added, with a view both to taste 
and appearance, some of the following: purées 
of sorrel, spinach, and other greens, of turnips, 
and of potatoes plain, in shapes, or in croquettes ; 
cut carrots, peas, beans, endive, sprouts, and oth- 
er green vegetables; stewed onions, small or 
Spanish ; cucumbers, tomatoes, macaroni in all 
forms; sometimes a few sultanas boiled, mush- 
rooms, olives, truffles. In the same way chest- 
nuts are admirable, whole, boiled, or roasted, 
and as a purée freely served, especially in winter 
when vegetables are scarce, serving also as farce 
for fowls and turkeys; while such vegetables as 
green peas, French and young broad beans, cel- 
ery and celeriac, asparagus, sea-kale, cauliflow- 
er, spinach, artichokes, squashes, etc., are worth 
procuring in their best and freshest condition, 
to prepare with especial care as separate dishes. 

It is doubtful whether fish is esteemed so high- 
ly as an aliment as its nutritious qualities entitle 
it to be, while it offers great opportunity for agree- 
able variety in treatment. As a general observa- 
tion, it may be said that in preparing it for table 
sufficient trouble is not taken to remove some 
portion of the bones; this can be advantageously 
done by a clever cook without disfiguring or in- 
juring the fish. Sauces should be appropriately 
served : for example, the fat sauces, as hollandaise 
and other forms of melted butter, are an appro- 
priate complement of hot boiled fish, while may- 
onnense is similarly related to cold. These and 
their variations, which are numerous, may also 
accompany both broiled and fried fish, but these 
are often more wholesome and agreeable when 
served with only a squeeze of lemon juice, and a 
few grains of the zest, if approved, when a fresh 
green lemon is not to be had—and it rarely can 
be here. But the juice of the mushroom is pre- 
ferred, and no doubt justly, by some. Endless 
variations and additions may be made, according 
to taste, on these principles. But there is an- 
other no less important principle, viz., that the 
fish itself often furnishes a sauce from its own 
juices more appropriate than some of the com- 





plicated and not very digestible mixtures prepared 
by the cook. Thus “melted butter,” when in- 
tended to accompany fish, should not be, as it al- 
most invariably is, a carelessly made compound 
of butter, flour, and water; but in place of the 
last-named ingredient there should be a concen- 
trated liquor made from the trimmings of the 
fish itself, with the addition of a few drops of 
lemon juice, and strengthened if necessary from 
other sources, as from shell-fish of some kind. 
Thus an every-day sauce of wholesome and agree- 
able quality is easily made: it finds its highest 
expression in that admirable dish, the sole with 
sauce au vin blanc of the French, or, as associated 
with shell-fish, in the sole @ la normande. Some 
fish furnish their own sauce in a still simpler 
manner, of which an illustration no less striking 
is at hand in the easiest but best mode of cook- 
ing a red mullet, viz., baking it, and securing the 
gravy of delicious flavor which issues abundantly 
from the fish, chiefly from the liver, as its only 
sauce. 

Passing rapidly on without naming the ordi- 
nary and well-known service of cold meats, fresh 
and preserved, poultry and game, open or under 
paste in some form, to be found in profusion on 
table or sideboard, a hint or two relating to some 
lighter cold entrées may be suggested. Salad, 
admirable by itself, also forms the natural gar- 
nish for cold dishes, A simple aspic jelly, little 
more than the consommé of yesterday flavored 
with a little lemon peel and tarragon vinegar, 
furnishes another form of garnish, or a basis 
for presenting choice morsels in tempting forms, 
such as poultry livers, ox palates, quenelles, fillets 
of game, chicken, wild-fowl, fish, prawns, etc., 
associated with a well-made salad. On this sys- 
tem an enterprising cook can furnish many 
changes of light but excellent nutritious dishes. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


8 there are now in existence many well- 

established societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, it may seem strange to some 
persons that the idea of such a charity is of very 
recent date. Indeed, it is only about five years 
since Mr. John D. Wright—whose death occurred 
in this city a short time ago—told his family 
that he believed it to be his “‘ religious duty to 
found a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
little ones.”” He was at that time nearly sev- 
enty-five years old, yet, in the face of consid- 
erable opposition, and undeterred by many prac- 
tical difficulties, Mr. Wright immediately took 
measures to carry his project into operation, 
and obtained a charter for the society, which 
began its labors in 1875. He had always been 
very fond of children, and a frequent visitor at 
the Home of the Friendless, where his coming 
was hailed with pleasure by the little ones. 
About two years ago he bought a valuable place 
at Eatontown, New Jersey, which he presented 
to the Home of the Friendless, stipulating in 
the deed that all of the children which the 8o- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty undertook 
to care for should be received into that institu- 
tion. It bears the name of the Wright Memo- 
rial, and affords protection and summer recrea- 
tion to thousands of neglected children every 
year. 





Work on the East River Bridge is now pro- 
gressing rapidly. The approaches on both sides 
of the river are being built up, and the work of 
putting on the cable bands is about completed. 
On the New York side, the houses between Van- 
dewater and Rose streets are being removed; 
and in Brooklyn the foundations of the piers 
are being laid between Main and Prospect streets. 
Work on the superstructure will soon begin. 





Since the new tenement-house law went into 
operation, two or three hundred plans for build- 
ings of that class have been submitted to the 
Board of Health of this city. These plans are 
now photographed, and a copy placed in a scrap- 
book, so that reference may easily be made to 
them. Numerous plans are rejected on account 
of defective lighting and ventilation. 





The latest reports in regard to the progress 
of Mr. Edison in the solution of the electric- 
light problem show that the cost of the plati- 
num-iridium alloy for the lamps has been reduced 
80 much that the expense of the whole burner 
will be less than that of an ordinary gas bracket. 





Tremont Temple, Boston, was almost com- 
rege destroyed by fire on the night of August 


ne disaster is said to have originated from 
the combustion of gas. 





“O August-born monstrosity ! 
Incarnate colicosity! 
Beneath thy emerald bosom glow, 
Like glittering bubbles in the wine, 
The lurid fires of deadly woe. 
Foy — thy fsscination grow 
e pain, the cramp, the pang, the throe. 
And all we fear, or dream, or hua r 
Of agony is thine!” 


We suppose the above extract may be viewed 
in the light of a conundrum, and an exchange 
assures us that the answer is water-melon. Alas! 
how much slander the poor water-melon has to 
endure, when, if moderately eaten at breakfast, 
it is a most cooling and refreshing fruit. But to 
eat half a water-melon between meals, and when 
om hot and tired—well, of course it asserts 
itself. 





Attention has been recently called in several 
journals to the extert to which young children 
are neglected or ill-treated by their nurses in the 
public parks and ~ of our city. Mothers 
who, without careful investigation and proper 
knowledge of character, commit their little ones 
into hired hands, would not rest so easy as they 
now do, did they know how often nurses, when 
out of sight of their employers, neglect or ill- 
treat their tender charges. This statement is 
not designed to reflect upon the many faithful 
nurses in numerous families, whose devoted 
services money can never repay. But the per- 
son to whose care helpless children are commit- 
ted for hours away from home should have been 
proved faithful, or be placed under some super- 
vision until tested. The suggestion has been 
made that legal guardians be appointed to pro- 





tect the children in our parks—perhaps women 
clothed with the insignia of authority—who 
should detect neglect and abuse of infants, and 
take wise measures to remedy this evil. In some 
parts of England it is one special duty of patrol- 
men and gate-keepers of parks to note any rough 
treatment of young children, and report the 
same to the proper authorities. 


Our city markets are loaded with fruit. Peach- 
es, in particular, have been more than plenty. 
On one recent rainy Saturday the wholesale 
markets were so filled with peaches that gener- 
al business was actually impeded, and the less 
choice qualities were sold at astonishingly low 
prices. Then there are delicious pears and 
plums; grapes also are becoming plenty, and 
melons are not gone. 


While the frost is delayed, and Memphis af- 
fords material for the yellow fever to feed upon, 
80 long will the disease continue to rage in that 
devoted city. The relief associations have asked 
that help be extended to them, as funds in their 
treasuries are exhausted. Some cases of the fe- 
ver are reported from New Orleans. 





What a fortune awaits the physician who dis- 
covers for “‘ hay fever” any other remedy than 
ignominious flight into those upper regions 
which are uninvaded by this singular disease! 
It appears in August, and is supposed to be con- 
nected with the vegetation of the season, but 
still it is a mystery. And it seems incurable, 
being relieved only by change of location. 





The late Infanta Pilar, daughter of ex-Queen 
Isabella, was remarkable for her beauty. She 
was eighteen years old, and, had she lived, would 
probably have married the Crown Prince of Aus- 
tria, unless political reasons prevented. The un- 
certainty about her marriage—for it is said the 
attachment between herself and Prince Rudolph 
was mutual—wore upon her. Without being 
actually ill, she grew weak. Sea-baths were or- 
dered ; and while bathing at a watering-place on 
the southern shore of the Bay of Biscay she was 
seized with a fit, which resulted in her death. 





The Grand Hotel, of Paris, one of the most 
celebrated in the world, was recently sold at auc- 
tion for no less than $4,272,000. This magnifi- 
cent structure is situated on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, in the very centre of fashion and 
gayety in modern Paris. It is entirely isolated 
from all other buildings, covers an area of about 
9000 square yards, has a frontage on the boule- 
vards of 390 feet; its facades contain 440 win- 
dows in addition to those in the court-yards, 
ground-floor, and entresol; and it has about 700 
rooms, all furnished in most luxurious style. 
Its dining-room is said to be the most magnifi- 
cent in the world. 





Says an exchange: “It is bad enough for a 
woman to allow her children to call her ‘ mum- 
mer,’ but ‘marmer,’ the new variation, is still 
more detestable.” 





Hotel proprietors at Coney Island were forced 
to think of the end of the season during the cold 
rain ‘‘spells’”” we experienced in August. But 
their general reply to all queries as to the time 
when they would close this year has been, *‘ Not 
before October 1, in any event.” Certainly our 
sea-side resorts should be very delightful all 
through September. 


Two United States naval officers recently sail- 
ed for Alexandria, Egypt, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for the transportation to this country 
of the obelisk Cleopatra’s Needle, companion 
of that lately placed on the Thames Embank- 
ment, London. It is expected that it will arrive 
here about January 1, and we understand that 
the machinery for raising it into position is now 
being made. 





’ 


San Francisco does not seem to be a very de- 
sirable place of residence just at present. The 
whole city was thrown into a state of great ex- 
citement not long ago by a very disgraceful af- 
fair. Mr. Charles De Young, editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, shot and severely wounded 
the Rev. I. 8. Kalloch, the Working-men’s candi- 
date for Mayor, the immediate cause being a 
speech made by the latter, in which reflections 
were cast upon the character of De Young's 
mother. Previously, however, the editor of the 
Chronicle had attacked the name of Mr. Kalloch’s 
father. Political differences and the bitterness 
resulting therefrom were underneath all this vio- 
lent enmity. Such scenes as San Francisco has 
witnessed in consequence are not merely a dis- 
grace to the parties concerned, but a reproach 
and a misfortune to our country. 





Doubtless the developments recently made by 
the enterprise of the New York Herald in regard 
to abuses practiced in the New York Harbor 
will lead to permanent reform in the disposition 
of the city’s refuse. There has been, it appears, 
no deficiency in the State laws respecting the 
dumping of garbage and offal into the waters of 
the harbor. The laws have been made strict 
within a few years past. It is an offense, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment, to put any- 
thing into the waters of the bay or the rivers 
about our city which will decrease the depth, 
or interfere with navigation, or become a float- 
ing nuisance. Yet residents on Staten Island 
and other localities, as also pleasure-seekers at 
Coney Island and Rockaway, have often been 
disgusted by the unwholesome refuse which the 
incoming tide has brought into the adjacent wa- 
ters and cast upon the shores. Not long ago— 
as was proved by the investigations above re- 
ferred to—within the space of three days’ time 
fifteen scows, loaded with street refuse and mud 
dredged from the river-bottom near the city, 
were dumped within the harbor limits, in some 
eases three miles inside the authorized line. 
And this reckless dumping has long been prac- 
ticed in plain violation of law. The manifest 
and immediate results are the fouling of the wa- 
ters of the bay, and the casting of floating refuse 
upon neighboring shores ; the more remote but 
not less certain result will be the gradual filling 
up of the channels of navigation in our magnif- 
icent harbor. That this process has been going 
on in spite of law is certain. 

Fortunately the public has been aroused, and 
it is probable that the officials in charge of street 
refuse will hereafter—for a time at least—be 
compelled to obey the law. 
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Frais— with PLAstron. 
For description see Supplement. 


Crochet Cape. 

Tuts cape with collar is worked with a double thread of white Shetland wool and 
a wooden crochet-needle, and is trimmed with a loop border of blue and white 
woollen chenille. Strings of blue silk ribbon serve for closing. For the cape make 
a foundation of 80 st. (stitch), and on these crochet in rounds going back and forth, 
as follows: Ist round.—1 de. (double crochet) on the third following foundation 
stitch, then 2 de. on every third following st. 2d round.—3 ch. (chain stitch), then 
2 de. on the vein between every 2 de. in the preceding round, but on the vein 
between the 2 de. in the middle of the back for one widening work 4 de. 3d-20th 
rounds.—Like the preceding round, but in the middle and on the front ends widen 
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Fig. 1.—Hvssar Jacket, Dovste Curtarn Over-Sxrrr, AND Fig. 2.—Tore pz Sanourer Dress. 


Watxtne Sxmr.—Frowr.—[See Fig. 8, 1st Page.]—Wira Cur 








regularly in such a manner that in the last of these rounds, by means of the middle widenings, there shall 
be 8 pattern figures more than in the 2d round, and on both sides 9 pattern figures more than in the same 
round. 21st round.—3 ch., 2 de. on the vein between the next 2 de. in the preceding round, * 4 de. on 
the vein between the following 2 dc., 8 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the vein between the next 2 de., 3 ch., 
and repeat from * ; finally, 4 de. on the vein between the following 2 de. 
the vein between the first 2 of the next 4 de. in the preceding round, 8 ch., * 4 de. on the vein between 
the middle 2 of the next 4 de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of the next 3 ch., 1 de. on the third of the following 
8 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from > ; at the end work 4 dc. on the vein following the last de. 
rounds.—Like the preceding round. Next work a row of points as follows: 3 ch., * 7 de. on the vein 
between the middle 2 of the next 4 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the vein between the next 
2 de., 1 picot (consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the preceding sc,), 3 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 7 de. 


on the vein between the middle 2 of the last 4 
de. For the collar, on a foundation of 80 st., 
work the 1st-6th rounds like the first 6 rounds 
of the cape (the front edges forming a straight 
line), and widening in the middle of the work, so 
that the 6th round counts 12 pattern figures more 
than the Ist round. Next follow 3 rounds like 
the 22d-24th rounds, which are continued on the 
ends of the collar. Join the collar and the cape 
on the neck, and border this and the front edges 
with 2 rounds, as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next edge st., 5 ch., and 
pass over 3 st. 2d round.—> 5 de. on the next 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 5 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from > ; final- 
ly, 5 de. on the next 5 ch. Trim the cape with 
two rows of transposed chenille loops eight inch- 
es long. 


Foulard and Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tus bow is made of loops and ends of white 
foulard, cut bias, and arranged as seen in the il- 
lustration. Edge the ends with lace two inches 
and a half wide, pleat them closely, and shirr the 
upper loop and end. <A knot of pleated foulard, 
a shirred bias strip of the same material, and a 
buckle of Rhine crystal complete the cravat bow. 


India Muslin and Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tats cravat bow is made of India muslin and 
white Breton lace three inches and a half wide, 
which is laid in side pleats an eighth of an inch 
deep as seen in the illustra- 
tion. To make the bow cut 
of India muslin one piece 
four inches and a half long, 
round it off on one side, and 
trim it with lace on the bot- 
tom and on the rounded edge. 
Lay this part in pleats, and 
cover it with lace sewed on 
in spirals as shown by the 
illustration. A loop and a 
knot of India muslin com- 
plete the bow as shown by 
the illustration. 


Ladies’ Walking 


light yellow kid, has 





instep. 


black kid, is fur- 
nished in front 
with an inserted 
piece of gray silk 
with eyelet - holes, 
through which a 
cord is run, A 
chain-stitching of 
white silk, a bow 
of gros grain rib- 
bon, and a_ jet 
agrafe trim the 
shoe as shown by 
the illustration. 


Window Seat 
with Lambre- 


Stitch, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 600. 





Shoes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on p. 600. 
Tue shoe Fig. 1, of 


high heel covered with 
black kid, and is finished 
on the front and top 
with black patent-leather, 
stitched with white silk. 
A bow of gros grain rib- 
bon with buckle is on the 


The shoe Fig. 2, of 
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MovssELINE DES InpEs, Lace, AND Rippon Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 
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22d round.—3 ch., 1 de. on 












Inp1a Mustin anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 1.—Prixcesse Dress AND 
SacquE For Girt From 9 TO 15 
quin in Tassel Years otp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 600.] 


Wir Cur Paper Parrern. 


Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description = 


ment, No. V., Figs. 39 





Supple- 


Tuts cushion is covered with olive woolen reps, tufted 
with buttons covered with the same material, and is bor- 
dered with a lambrequin worked on écru linen Java can- 
vas in tassel stitch with worsted in rich colors, in thé 
design Fig. 2, which gives the pattern in symbols for one 
point. The manner of working in tassel stitch was 
shown on page 201, Bazar No. 13, Vol. XII. 
ishing the embroidery, line the lambrequin with écru 
linen, and finish it with worsted tassels in the colors of 
the embroidery as shown by the illustration. 


After fin- 


THE RECEIVED MANNER OF PRONOUNCING 
CERTAIN SURNAMES. 


P\HE mispronunciation of certain surnames falls unpleasantly upon the 

educated ear, and argues unfavorably as to the social position of the 
offender. There are perhaps two reasons why various surnames are so 
frequently mispronounced, the one being unfamiliarity with the freak of 
fashion which governs the pronunciation of certain well-known names, the 
other being no less a reason than ignorance or want of education, and the 
former naturally is far more excusable than is the latter. 
persons the hearing a name pronounced very differently to the way in which 
they had themselves but just pronounced it, and in a tone and manner 
strongly suggestive of correction, would be painful in the extreme, while 
others, on the contrary, are so dense that they neither detect their own 


For pattern and desc ue see Sup- errors nor observe an implied reproof. 


Persons who are entirely educated 
Parer Patrery.—Paice 25 Cenrs.—[For description see Suppl.) plement, No, I., Figs, 1-8. 


through the eye, without reference to the ear, and on whom consequently 
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sound has no effect, are content to pronounce names as they have been accustomed to hear them 
pronounced, without taking the trouble to observe, or even to notice, how they are pronounced by those 
moving in good society, that is to say, the highly educated classes. As a rule, were any one in doubt 
as to the correct pronunciation of any particular name, it would be best to avoid mentioning it, if 
possible, until his doubts were set at rest by some one fetter informed than himself. 

Names that have a fashionable or peculiar pronunciation, or are pronounced otherwise than as they 
are spelled, are but few, and names which it is possible wrongly to accent are also not very numerous, 
but it is surprising how often these names occur in the course of conversation, as, for instance, such 
names as “ Marjoribanks,” of which the correct pronunciation is “Marshbanks;” “ Mainwaring,” which 
should be pronounced “ Mannering ;” “ McLeod,” which should be pronounced “ McCloud.” In “ Moly- 
neux” the x is sounded, and it is pronounced exactly as it is spelled—“ Molyneux,” the very slight accent 
being on the last syllable, “neux.” In “ Vaux” 
the x is also sounded. In “ Devereux,” on the 
contrary, the x is not sounded, and it is pronounced 
as “ Devereu;” the same remark applies to “ Des 
Vaux,” the x being mute there also. In “ Meux” 
the x takes the sound of s, and it is therefore 
pronounced “ Mews.” “Ker” is pronounced as 
if it were spelled “ Kar ;” it would be in very bad 
style to pronounce it as “Cur.” “Cockburn” 
should be pronounced “ Coburn,” the ck not be- 
ing sounded at all. ‘“Cholmondeley,” again, is a 
stumbling-block to the uninitiated, and should be 
pronounced “ Chumley ;” and again, “ Cholmeley”’ 
should also be pronounced as “Chumley.” ‘“‘Cow- 
per” should be pronounced “ Couper,” the w tak- 
ing the sound of u. In “ Waldegrave” the de 
should be dropped, and it should be pronounced 
“Walgrave,” a slight accent being on the first 
syllable. That “ Berkeley” should be pronounced 
“ Barkley” is too well known to require mention- 
ing here, the London cabmen alone still clinging 
to “ Berkeley” in lieu of the more fashionable 
“ Barkley.” The same may be said of “ Derby,” 
the e being sounded as a; thus it should be “ Dar- 
by” in speaking of either the peer, the plate, or 
the place. In “ Dillwyn” the wy takes the sound 
of u, and should be pronounced “ Dillun,” the ac- 
cent being on the first syllable. In “ Blyth” the 
th should be dropped, the first three letters only 
being sounded—thus, “ Bly.” “ Lyveden” should 
be pronounced “ Liveden.” “ Pepys” should be 
% Fartte anp Lace Cap. pronounced “ Pepis,” the accent on the first syl- 

For description see Supplement. lable. In “ Monson” the o takes the sound of u, Ix csi ssa, Caen: Wels 
and it should be pronounced ee eres eer 
“Munson ;” and the same in For description see Supplement. 
“Ponsonby,” which should 
be pronounced “Punsonby.” | nard,” “Parnell,” “Tremayne,” etc., in all of which the last syllable, and not the 
“Blount” should be pronounced | first, should be accented. 
as “ Blunt,” the o being mute. In names of three syllables the accent should be on the second syllable; here again 
“Brougham” should be pro- | the error usually consists in placing it upon the last syllable, whereas the accent 
nounced “Broum,” and not as | should be placed upon the second syllable in names such as “ Tredégar,” “ Trafalgar,” 
“Browham,” both as concerns | “ Breadal’bane,” “ Clanric’arde,” ete. There are occasional exceptions tg this rule, 
the illustrious statesman and | but only occasional ones; and the few names given here, both as regards their pro- 
the popular carriage that bears | nunciation and accentuation, will serve as a useful guide in the pronunciation of un- 
his name. “Buchan” should | common names. 





> AND B)wer Corrrure. 
lescriptifisee Supplement. 
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be pronounced “ Buck- 
an;” “Beauclerk” or 
“ Beauclere” should be 
pronounced as “ Bo- 
. . clare,” the accent being 
— : \ \ on the first syllable. 
. J “Wemyss” should be 
pronounced “ Wymps ;” 
“Willoughby D’Eresby” 
should be pronounced 
“Willowby D’Ersby;” 
“St. John” should be 
pronounced “ Sinjin” as 
a surname or as a Chris- 
tian name, but not when 
applied to a locality or 
a building; it is 
then pronounced 
as spelled—“ St. 
John.” “ Mont- 
gomerie” or 
“ Montgomery” 
should be pro- 
nounced “ Mun- 
gumery,” the ac- 
cent being on 
the second sylla- 
ble. In “ Elgin” 
the g is hard, 
and should be 
pronounced as 
the g in give, as 
should be also 
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eS » : the g in “ Nigel.” 
i aS see Page 600. ] The G in Gifford 
ae. hos {\ For pattern and description see Supple- should be pro- i 
q eis: | SS ment, No. IIL, Fign 31-20, nounced soft. In 
4 H3My. ¥ AN “Conyngham” 
r : mt the o takes the sound of u, and should be pronounced 
a : s? “Cuningham.” In “Johnstone” the t should not be 
1 fie: a Perret : sounded. “Strachan” should be pronounced “ Strawn ;” 
po ’ i =3 .: “Heathcote” should be pronounced “ Hethcut ;” “ Hert- 
xi a === * ford” should be pronounced “ Hartford,” the accent be- 
ii ing on the first syllable. “Seymour” should be pro- 
Crock Care nounced “ Seymer,” the accent being on the first sylla- 


ble. Such names as these are frequently mispronounced, 

and the so doing is often remembered for a length of 

time perhaps disproportionate to the offense; it is even y dl —Y 
yet remembered how an illustrious politician alluded, in the House of Com- re ‘ ve W 
mons, to the famous Pytchley Hounds as the Pitchley Hounds, and how this ogy VOY ) < 
was received with much laughter, and how the joke is still remembered rs Na 4) S 
against him. There are also other hunts and hunting quarters of which the Y Ll = f 
names are open to considerable mispronunciation, such as “ Bicester,” which ‘ = 
should be pronounced “ Bister,” a slight accent being on the first syllable. 
“ Cirencester” should be pronounced “Cisister,” a slight accent being also 
placed on the first syllable. Then again, “Belvoir” should be pronounced 
“ Bever ;” and “ Pontefract,” “Pomfret.” As to placing the accent on the 
wrong syllable in the pronouncing of names, it requires but little thought to 
avoid making this mistake, a popular error being that of placing the accent 
upon the last syllable of a name, whereas in a name of two syllables the 
accent should be placed upon the first, and the second syllable should be, 
as it were, slightly abbreviated or slightly altered; thus in “ Harcourt” the 












































accent is on the first syllable, and the name should be pronounced as if it Fig. 1.—Powpapour Panter PoLONAISE AND WALKING Skirr. Fig. ——— pes INDES 
were spelled “ Harkut.” But there are some exceptions to this rule, as, for Wirs Cor Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. ; _ Dames, 
ipron, Fi@l, Pace 600,—Ho getn- Work instance, in names such as “ Burnett,” “ Burdett,” “ Kennaird” and “ Ken- For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 
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(Begun in Hanrrr’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIL] 


SPLENDID MISERY. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 


“ Can I be of any use to you, Miss Trevornock ?” 
asked Mr. Maulford. “Let me get you out of the 
crowd. Are you staying at Southampton ?” 

“No,” Barbara answered, with her eyes follow- 
ing the departing steamer; “I am going home 
immediately. Don’t take any trouble about me; 
1 can find my way to the station.” 

“TI could not think of leaving you. I am re- 
turning to town by the four-o’clock train; till 
then I am perfectly free. You are to meet friends 
at the station, perhaps ?” 

The steamer was growing a mere speck, far 
away on the bright blue water; but Barbara’s 
eyes held it still, the centre of the universe. Mr. 
Maulford repeated his inquiry. 

“T beg your pardon,” faltered Barbara, ab- 
sently ; and then suddenly becoming aware of the 
drift of his question, she answered, carelessly, 
“No; there will be no one to meet me. I am 
going home alone.” 

“ May I be permitted to take care of you on the 
journey? I am travelling by the same train.” 

“TI will not trouble you. I am going third 
class ; I dare say you are going first.” 

“The pleasure of being in your society will 
more than compensate me for any difference in 
the accommodation. Besides, I really think a 
third-class carriage is pleasanter than a first-class 
in such weather as this.—Bar the dust and the 
style of one’s fellow-passengers,” added Mr. Maul- 
ford, inwardly. 

“You are very kind,” said Barbara; “I don’t 
want to be rude, but I had much rather travel 
alone. I am out of spirits, and it would worry 
me to have to talk to anybody.” 

“You will let me put you into your carriage, 
at least.” 

“Of course; I can not object to that. But 
don’t put yourself out of the way to do it. The 
station is so near. I know my way; there is no 
difficulty.” 

“T shall be miserable if you refuse me so small 
a privilege,” said Mr. Maulford. 

So they*walked side by side to the station, 
Barbara profoundly silent, the articled clerk 
watchful of her white pained face. 

“Have you any message for your father ?” he 
asked, presently. 

“No, My sister and I will be calling on him 
soon, I dare say.” 

“Perhaps you would prefer that I should say 
nothing about my having had the pleasure of 
meeting you here?” suggested Mr. Maulford, with 
an unpleasant expression in his red-brown eyes. 

“T do not care one straw about it,” answered 
Barbara, flushing. “You are quite at liberty to 
tell my father that I came down here this morn- 
ing alone to take leave of Captain Leland, my 
future husband. Perhaps it is not exactly what 
another girl would have done under the same cir- 
cumstances; but my father knows that Flossie 
and I have not been brought up like other girls. 
We have lived in our own little world.” 

“And are not governed by the hard-and-fast 
lines of society, with its narrow restrictions,” said 
Mr. Maulford, with an odious air of sympathy. 
“Strange that I should have happened to meet 
you, wasn’t it? I came down to arrange a little 
bit of conveyancing business, and finding myself 
with a spare hour after my work was finished, 
strolled to the docks. Here we are at the sta- 
tion. I'll go and see if the train’s made up, and 
secure you a good place. I wish you would let 
me exchange tickets with you; you might find 
the first class more comfortable.” 

“No, thank you. I am more at home in a 
third-class carriage. I travelled down very com- 
fortably. There were nice motherly women with 
bird-cages. 

“ Very well; I'll try to find you some motherly 
women for the return journey. I suppose you 
don’t insist upon bird-cages.” 

Barbara sat on the bench where she had waited 
for her lover’s coming, while Mr. Maulford went 
off to make his inquiries. She was thinking of 
that departing steamer, sailing so blithely over 
a summer sea; she was following it with her 
thoughts, as she had followed it a little while ago 
with her eyes. Mr. Maulford came back to say 
that he had found a seat in a comfortable com- 
partment where there was a motherly female. 

“It’s a second-class carriage,” he said, as he 
conducted Barbara to the train. “ It’s all right ; 
I’ve squared it with the guard.” 

“T’m sorry you've taken so much trouble,” 
said Barbara, writhing under the sense of obli- 
“The third class would have done just 


“I wish you'd let me travel in the same car- 


riage. 

“I'd much rather be alone.” 

“ Very well, Miss Trevornock ; your will is law. 
Don’t take any trouble when you get to the ter- 
minus. I shall be in the way to put you into a 
cab.” 

“Thank you,” said Barbara, hating him in- 
tensely for his civility; “but I may as well get 
out at Vauxhall. I came that way.” 

Mr. ee eee et ie 
on to Waterloo, and Barbara was too miserab 
“a the point. 

the homeward journey her though 
her lover, following him with sad- 

. Sometimes a tear slid slowly 
down her pale ony wg toga 
in thought to know that she was crying. 
motherly female made her hospitable offers of 
sandwiches and butter-scotch, which were politely 
declined. Toward the latter part of the journey 
she began to think a little of her mother and 





Flossie, and what they would think of her day’s 
work. 

“T don’t care much,” she said to herself; “ it 
would hardly hurt me if mamma were angry. My 
heart is one big pain.” 

Mr. Maulford appeared directly the train 
stopped, as if he had been waiting on the plat- 
form. Barbara thought he must have risked his 
life in getting to her so quickly. He put her 
into a cab, paid the driver, and took his ticket. 

“T’ve paid the man,” he said, putting his head 
in at the window. “These fellows always try to 
impose on a lady. Good-evening.” 

“Good-evening,” answered Barbara, coldly, 
very ungrateful for attentions which had been 
forced upon her; and as the cab drove off, she 
flung herself back in a corner, and sobbed out 
her great sorrow, while the vehicle jogged along 
the Waterloo Road, where the newly lighted shops 
looked the quintessence of shabbiness. 

She need not have feared anger at home. She 
was welcomed like the returning prodigal. 

“Oh, you poor tired thing !” cried Flossie, pran- 
cing out to receive the wanderer. “How white 
and ill you look! And the idea of coming home 
inacab! What recklessness! Come up stairs 
and take off your bonnet. We've got such a tea! 
Do be quick, dear. I’m absolutely starving.” 

Mrs. Trevornock was in the hall. 

“ My foolish darling !” she said, giving Barbara 
a hug. “How ever could you do such a thing? 
I’ve been wretched about you all day.” 

“And I thought if ma made one of her hot 
cakes for tea, it would distract her mind,” inter- 
jected Flossie. “She did nothing all the after- 
noon but moan about railway accidents—as if an 
express was going to run into a parliamentary 
just because you were travelling !” 

Ten minutes afterward they were all sitting 
snugly at the round table in the garden parlor, 
the table where he had sat so often in the brief 
happy summer. Barbara’s spirits revived in that 
loving companionship. She enjoyed Mrs. Trevor- 
nock’s strong tea and the inimitable pound-cake, 
and she was able to tell her adventures, which 
Flossie insisted upon having in detail. She was 
particularly impressed by the breakfast at the 
Dolphin. 

“T never was inside a hotel in my life,” she 
said,“ or at any rate since can remember. What 
a heavenly breakfast! Shouldn’t I have appre- 
ciated it! I’m afraid you didn’t, Bab.” 

“T wasn’t very hungry,” answered Barbara, 
smiling faintly. 

“No, you saved your appetite for the widow 
and the orphan’s tea,” said Flossie. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE CORNISH CLIENT. 


Near_y a year had gone since the sailing of 
the Hesper. The roses in the Camberwell garden, 
the sweet-smelling purple stocks and carnations, 
breathing all the spices of Ceylon, were basking 
in the July sunshine. Barbara was sitting in a 
basket-chair under the biggest of the pear-trees, 
while Flossie lay on the grass at her sister’s feet, 
reading a well-thumbed novel, borrowed, at a pen- 
ny the volume, from the limited collection of a 
shabby little library in a shabby little street near 
at hand. There had been no more partial board- 
ers at 20 South Lane. Mrs. Trevornock had 
managed to get on somehow without that source 
of income. She and the two girls had pinched 
and scraped, and been infinitely happy in doing 
without things. They were ableto live upon so 
little. The boxes from Aunt Sophia supplied 
them with plenty of finery. That agony of being 
shabbily clad, which women feel so keenly, was 
not imposed upon them. The girls always looked 
better dressed than any of their neighbors. Thus 
they had lived on, from hand to mouth, content- 
edly. If illness had come, with its manifold ex- 
penses, the little household must have been ship- 
wrecked, or must have sent forth a cry for aid to 
the rich relations who had done so much to help 
already. Happily there had been no such calam- 
ity. Barbara had drooped a little after her lov- 
er’s departure, but had speedily taken courage, 
and had resumed the even tenor of her way with 
all her old sweetness. 

It had been decided unanimously, in family 
council across the cozy tea-table, that there should 
be no more partial boarders. 

“ We should feel as if we were vulgarizing our- 
selves if we were to open our doors to any comer,” 
remarked Mrs. Trevornock. 

“We might get a vulgarian,” said Barbara. 

“We might get a husband for me,” said Flos- 

ie; “Bab had her turn.” 

“You wouldn’t like our house to be a husband 
trap, Flossie,” remonstrated Barbara. 

“Oh no, of course not. But still you have had 
your chance, you know ; and if I don’t meet with 
a husband in this house, I am doomed to die an 
old maid, attached to cats and things, and looked 
down upon by my fellow-creatures. The three 
or four acquaintance with whom we have the 
honor of drinking tea can't produce an eligible 

oung man among them.” 

“TI don’t think Captain Leland would like us 
to take another boarder,” said Mrs. Trevornock. 

“Perhaps not; but it’s rather hard that Cap- 
tain Leland’s jealousy should be allowed to stand 
in oes light,” protested Flossie. 

This ill-used damsel found her wishes over- 
ruled on the majority. No further advertisement, 


managed 
the battle of daily life without the aid of a board- 
er. The house looked bright and pretty, the lit- 
tle maid-of-all-work received her wages on quar- 
ter-day, the tax-collector went away satisfied, and 
the surrounding tradesmen had no right to speak 
evil of Mrs.Trevornock. If the dinners at 20 
South Lane were skimpy—or sometimes even 
non-existent—the teas were luxurious. The lit- 





tle servant was red and chubby, though there 
were days on which no butcher’s meat crossed 
the threshold of her mistress’s door. 

Captain Leland had proved, so far, an excellent 
correspondent. Every mail brought Barbara a 
letter, in which, on the flimsiest of paper, the 
captain related “all that he had done, and dis- 
coursed eloquently upon all he felt, in that lan- 
guage which is the delight of lovers, ’and the won- 
der of everybody else. 

Barbara read and re-read the flimsy letters, wept 
over them a little in secret, and replied in letters 
of even greater length, lavishing the treasures of 
her young soul upon her far-away lover, having 
nothing to tell him but her love, and telling that 
with the passion of an undeveloped poet. 

The happiest days of her eventless life were 
those on which she wrote to her betrothed. Those 
days were held sacred in the little household. 
Mother and sister respected her privacy. Bab 
must have the front parlor all to herself, they 
said. Bab was writing her Indian letter. And 
on such days Flossie and her mother would de- 
vote themselves to some special task of tidying 
or muddling, as the case might be. They would 
look over the half-forgotten treasures of some 
up-stairs cupboard, as various as the contents of 
a marine-store dealer’s shop. They would ar- 
range and classify ancient rubbish, and waste 
time with a semblance of being intensely indus- 
trious. Only by such innocent self-deceptions, 
unconscious as the delusions of lunacy, could the 
burden of a monotonous life haye sat so lightly 
on these simple women’s shoulders. 

One bright July morning Mrs. Trevornock sat 
down to breakfast with a countenance of unusual 
gravity. She breathed a gentle sigh as she poured 
out the tea, and she watched Flossie’s bold on- 
slaught on the four-ounce pat of butter with a 
gaze of mild reproachfulness. 

“My dears, ” she said, presently, “I have got 
another tax.’ 

“Oh, mother dear, don’t say that!” cried Bab. 
“T thought we were clear till next Christmas.” 

“So did I, Bab, when I told you so,” sighed 
Mrs. Trevornock. “ But you know I always have 
been stupid about those tax papers—” 

“ Frightfully dense, poor dear ma, I admit,” in- 
terjected Flossie. 

“And I had quite overlooked this one. It’s 
Queen’s, I believe, and it’s rather heavy. 

“ Queen’s, indeed !” ejaculated Flossie. “ Why 
can’t Victoria carry on her affairs without wor- 


rying us? We don’t go to Windsor Castle to 
worry her. It’s a ridiculously one-sided arrange- 
ment.” 


“It comes to one pound seventeen and six- 
pence for the half year,” said Mrs. Trevornock ; 
“and if it’s not paid by next Thursday, I shall 
be summoned.” 

Here Mrs. Trevornock became suddenly ab- 
sorbed in the tea-pot, which wanted more water ; 
and when she had gazed into the tea-pot for some 
moments, as if intent upon finding an augury in 
the leaves, she lifted her eyes and looked with 
meek appeal at Flossie. 

“Oh,” cried that young lady, with an impatient 
shrug of her shoulders, “I know what you mean, 
ma, and you might just as well speak out. You 
want me to go and see if I can get the money 
out of Mr. T.” 

This was Flossie’s way of speaking of her fa- 


ther. 

“T thought you and Barbara might call on him 
this morning, dear.” 

“T and Barbara!” exclaimed Flossie. “You 
might just as well say I and an umbrella. Bab 
is no more use than one. She doesn’t back me 
up by so much as a word, but only sits and looks 
a picture of placid loveliness. However, I sup- 
pose we must go and see what can be done. It’s 
lucky you’ve one daughter who’s not afraid to 
speak her mind. I should never get a sixpence 
out of Mr. T. if I didn’t make him shake in his 
shoes.” 

Half an hour after breakfast the two girls set 
out upon their expedition. Funds were at a low 
ebb in South Lane, too low even to allow the 
cheap luxury of a Waterloo omnibus; but the 
sisters thought nothing of a walk to Gray’s Inn 
on a fine fresh summer morning, when the shops 
in the Walworth Road looked their brightest, and 
there was a gayety in the atmosphere as of un- 
seen birds and butterflies. There was a 
deal of dust at the corners of by-streets, but the 
newly watered roads breathed a refreshing cool- 
ness, suggestive of woodland streams. Gray’s 
Inn, with its grassy lawns and famous catalpa- 
tree, planted by Francis Bacon, seemed a haven 
of greenery on this July morning. 

“What a nice, shady, sober old place it is!” 
cried Flossie. “I almost wish we had chambers 
here. It would be so handy for the theatres.” 

The customary boy opened the door, and Mr. 
Maulford emerged as usual from his adjacent 
den, eager-eyed and politely officious, 

“T think you will have to wait a few minutes, 
Miss Trevornock,” he said, addressing Barbara— 
he always ignored Flossie. “Your papa has a 
client with him.” 

“The bells shall be rung, and the mass shall 
be sung,” murmured Flossie, to whom an actual 
client in her father’s office seemed a phenomenon 
worthy of note. 

“T believe he’s just going,” said Mr. Maulford. 
“Tl announce you, if you like, and that will hurry 
him.” 


Before Barbara could say no, the articled clerk 
opened the door and announced, “ Miss Trevor- 
nock and Miss Flora.” 

A tall, ungainly-looking man was standing in 
front of the office table talking to Mr. Trevornock. 

Barbara thought him the awkwardest man she 
had ever seen. He was largely made and broad- 
shouldered, but bony. All the angles of his figure 
were prominently defined under his loose gray 
garments. His clothes seemed of coarser fabric 
than the stuffs commonly worn by gentlemen in 
those days. He had large features, not bad in 


one of the oldest families in Cornwall. 





outline, but ruggedly cut. His face was weather- 
beaten ; his coarse hair and whiskers were of dull 
brown mixed with duller gray. His shaggy brows 
made a pent-house over his small gray eyes. He 
wore no gloves. His boots were thick and clumsy, 
and he wore a very indifferent hat flung careless- 
ly on the back of his head. 

“A very common kind of person,” thought 
Flossie, dropping into a chair, after saluting her 
father with a pert little nod. 

The client looked round at the entrance of the 
young ladies, and hastily removed his hat, which 
appeared to be a repository for old gloves and 
business documents. 

“T think that’s all, Trevornock,” he said. “ You 
perfectly understand me? I'll stand no nonsense 
from these people.” 

“T should have known that without your tell- 
ing me,” said the lawyer, without looking up from 
his desk. “ You never do stand nonsense of that 
kind.” 

“Of course not. If they can’t pay, they must 
turn out. What is it to me that they and their 
people have had the land seventy years? That 
kind of sentiment won’t fill my pockets.” 

“Much more likely to empty them,” replied 
Mr. Trevornock. 

The client took up his walking-stick, which 
was as thick as a young tree, and moved ‘toward 
the door slowly, hesitatingly, with his eyes fixed 
on Barbara, as if he were in danger of taking 
root on the office floor in the intensity of his won- 
derment. When the two girls had entered he 
had been absorbed in his business, and had not 
honored them with a glance. Only by the clerk’s 
announcement and the rustling of their garments 
had he known that they were women. Now he 
perceived that one of them was a lovelier woman 
than his eyes had ever looked upon, or so at least 
Barbara seemed to him in this moment of sur- 
prise. He was not a student of female loveli- 
ness, or of art, or books, or any of those things 
which make life beautiful; but he had an in- 
stinctive idea that this face on which his eyes 
were riveted was perfect beauty. 

He lingered to say a few more words to Mr. 
Trevornock, and then went slowly out of the 
room, with his gaze fixed on Barbara to the last. 

“What an utterly horrid man!” exclaimed 
Flossie, directly the outer door had shut on the 
stranger. 

“You wouldn’t say that if you knew who he 
was,” said Mr. Trevornock. 

“Yes, should. My knowledge of him wouldn’t 
make the slightest difference. Such hair, such 
hands, such clothes, such boots,such a hat! The 
creature will haunt me like a nightmare. Pray 
are all your clients like that, papa ?” 

“T wish they were. That is one of the richest 
men in Cornwall.” 

“Then what a beggarly county Cornwall must 
be!” retorted Flossie. ‘“Can’t the poor thing af- 
ford himself a decent pair of boots ?” 

“The poor thing would think no more of buy- 
ing a thousand acres of land than you would of 
buying a new bonnet,” retorted Mr. Trevornock, 

“And yet wears such odious boots. Perhaps 
they are fashionable in Cornwall, though? Real- 
ly country people should not be allowed to come 
to London without being edited and revised by a 
capable person. And pray who is this gray gen- 
tleman ?” 

“He is one of the largest land-owners between 
Launceston and St. Colomb,” said Mr. Trevornock, 
“ He is the owner of slate quarries that produce 
ten thousand a year, His grandfather was three 
times member for the county. He belongs to 
His name 
is Vyvyan Penruth. Do you want to know any- 
thing more about him ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the unabashed Flossie. “I 
should like to know who’s his tailor; so that, in 
the unlikely event of my ever wanting a riding- 
habit, I might go to somebody else.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Mr. Trevornock, producing his 
penknife, and going to work eagerly at his nails, 
which he had been constrained to neglect for the 
last hour, “if your sister could marry such a man 
as that, now, instead of her beggarly Indian cap- 
tain, she would be a lucky woman.” 

“T would not exchange my Indian captain for 
an emperor,” said Barbara, flaming up at this in- 
sult to her absent lover. “ And as for that hor- 
rid gray man, I would not marry him if I were a 
beggar in the street, and he offered me half his 
fortune.” 

“Well, you are never likely to be tempted,” 
said Mr. Trevornock. “ Penruth is not a marry- 
ing man. He has come to eight-and-forty years 
of age without ever thinking of a wife. It isn’t 
very likely he’ll begin now.” 

“ Eight-and-forty !” echoed Flossie. “I should 
have thought he was a hundred. He looks like 
a fossil.” 

“So would you, perhaps, if you had lived the 
best part of your life in an old house in the cen- 
tre of a park on the Cornish moors, with only a 
brother and sister for your companions, and noth- 
ing to do from morning till night but ride round 
your own land.” 

“Then why does he do it ?” demanded Flossie. 
“Why doesn’t he take a house in London, and 
enjoy himself? Why hasn’t he a yacht? Why 
doesn’t he keep race-horses? Is he a miser?” 

“T think not. But he has never fallen into 
the way of spending his money like other rich 
men. He is perhaps a little dull. He has no 
tastes or fancies. He has been brought up in a 
stupid, secluded way; and he cleaves to his dull 
life and his old country house as the snail cleaves 
to his shell. He is not a bad fellow, by any 
means.” 

“JT dare say not, for those who can appreciate 
him,” answered Flossie. 

Barbara gazed dreamily out of the window at 
a blank space of blue sky, and stifled a yawn. 

Flossie proceeded to the business of the day. 
She made her application with firmness, but with 
as much modesty as she could command; and 
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Mr. Trevornock yielded with a better grace than 
usual, tossing three sovereigns across his desk for 
his younger daughter to pick up from among his 
papers. This she did deftly, and then pushed the 
siege a little further. 

“ We walked all the way here,” she said, “and 
it was very warm. I’m sure you would not. like 
us to walk home under the mid-day sun. If you 
could spare a little silver—” 

“T wonder you don’t ask for my teeth,” growl- 
ed the outraged parent, as he reluctantly produced 
three-and-sixpence., 

“They wouldn’t be any use to us,” said Flos- 
sie, naively ; “ but a few pence to buy some buns.” 

“Oh, deuce take you!” cried Mr. Trevornock, 
flinging her another sixpence. “ Why can’t you 
ask for what you want at once? Here, do you 
want any paper and envelopes, sealing-wax, pens ?” 

He shuffled some stationery into a sheet of 
newspaper, and handed the packet to his unabash- 
ed child. 

“If you knew what a struggle it is for us to 
buy even those trifles,” said Flossie, apologetically. 

“Oh, nonsense! Your mother’s better off than 
Iam. She has no office to keep, no clerks to pay.” 

“No; but she has two daughters to provide 
for,” answered Barbara, who rarely took any part 
in these discussions. 

“Well, good-by, girls,” said her father, hur- 
riedly. “T’vea great deal of work to get through 
this morning.” 

His daughters took the hint and their depart- 
ure, Flossie delighted with her success. 

“What would ma do if she hadn’t me ?” she 
exclaimed, triumphantly. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








STELLA. 


UST at that moment there was nothing in the 

universe between Vega Lyra and me. I lay 

out there among the rocks at the foot of the 

shrubs that the wind was blowing the other way, 

the sea rustling up the shingle far below in the 
soft melancholy summer night. 

Summer nights should not be melancholy, ex- 
cept as melancholy always follows on the trail of 
exceeding beauty in our sensation, with the effort 
of the finite to approach the infinite, perhaps. 
But all nights, in effect, and days too, were mel- 
ancholy then to me: the world was a desolation 
since Stella went to sea, 

If she had not gone as she did, I said to my- 
self when the first fire fell; but what was one to 
expect of a young girl suddenly launched on the 
luxury of the most luxurious sea-side life! She 
was a village maiden, and had not been so much 
admired in the country town, where redder color 
and blacker eyes and thicker hair were more to 
the rustic taste. But when I went to Hillside as 
the head-quarters of my sketching - ground, it 
seemed to me that fairer hues and finer lines and 
more ethereal beauty I had never found—delicate 
as some chiselled statue, color such as that stat- 
ue might have if it just began to breathe and 
blush, and silky hair soft as a child’s, with ten- 
dril-like rings. In three months’ time the airy 
perfect being had promised to be my wife, when- 
ever the good taste of patrons should so increase 
that my pictures would shelter two, and mean- 
while we kept the story of our passion to our- 
selves—the sweeter secret. 

Life sped on that year with rainbowed wings: 
the future stretched bright as a dream ; the pres- 
ent was pure joy. 

In the second year Stella went to visit friends 
at Newport, once the summer boarders of Hill- 
side, but now the owners of a villa all peaks and 
gables and verandas, set amidst lawns and fount- 
ains and vases overflowing with flowers, on the 
edge of the sea—a palace masquerading as a cot- 
tage. A shadow then seemed to overspread the 
heavens with its evil wings, and the gloom of it 
was scarcely lifted by the letters that came tell- 
ing of the gay life. One day I followed down 
behind her, and established myself—Newport was 
one of my old haunts, and I had known how to 
be happy there once. I did not know how to be 
happy there now. I had scarcely a moment of 
Stella to myself. If I went to Mrs. Rittener’s in 
the morning, a throng of beribboned damsels sat 
on the wide porches encircling Stella ; they learn- 
ed a song, they practiced a new dance together, 
and with the groups of dandies, young million- 
aires, and attachés of foreign legations, they did 
a little of the Boccaccio and Watteau life. In 
the afternoon I found the horses at the gate. 
Breakfasts, fétes champétres, matinées dansantes, 
bathing, driving, yachting, filled one day after 
another, and Stella was the joyous thing round 
which everything seemed to circle. It was a 
new life to her. She knew it did not belong to 
her; that it was a leaf borrowed from the exist- 
ence of others; that she must go back to quiet 
duties and restricted pleasures. It was like read- 
ing some delicious romance, she revelled in it 
now, and gave no heed to the time when it should 
come to an end. 

But I—I, of course, did not recognize this. I 
saw her like a butterfly hovering over bright 
flowers, as light, as purposeless, as lovely, dancing 
in the beam, drinking the perfume all @ la folie ; 
and every day of it maddened me one degree 
more than the last. Early in the morning, from 
my own window, I could see her alone on the 
lawn in her white gown, strolling to lean over the 
sea, or filling her arms with flowers; but it would 
have been out of the question to go to her then; 
and late at night, if I lingered till others had de- 
parted, I was harassed by Mrs. Rittener, who knew 
nothing of any relation between us, and who dis- 
approved of a poor artist while there was such a 
parti to be had as young De Luyster, the wealth- 
iest blasé young bachelor of New York; or as the 
old Count Montmorenci, who, fascinated by the 
beauties of America, was about to give his jew- 
nesse épuisée, his title, castles, jewels, and all the 
“remainder,” to any one among them who chanced 





to be lovely and adroit enough to take his fancy; 
or Mr. Burleigh, the great pork-contractor, who 
owned half Illinois; or a score of others, in fact, 
to the tired experience of each of whom Stella 
was like some spirit wandering out of a strange 
land, just alit fora moment among them. I knew 
in my heart that Stella was faithful to her love, 
but all of this disquieted and kept me in a tur- 
moil; and there was no one of all the suitors that 
so filled me with disgust as De Luyster. 

Utterly worn out in the fierce pursuit of pleas- 
ure as he was, and knowing all I did about him, 
to see him address my little girl was profanation ; 
and when I furiously watched them in the waltz, 
the light touch of his hand seemed sacrilege. For 
some inscrutable reason, or rather from my very 
reverence for her, I could not speak freely to her 
on the matter; I could not even harbor the idea 
of making him the subject of a second thought 
in her innocent mind. If glances could have 
killed the map, he would have been stabbed to 
death ; the rest I endured in silence. 

And it asked for endurance, to see her flash- 
ing by beside De Luyster as he drove his four-in- 
hand ; to see her strolling with him in the moon- 
light, and pausing in the pauses of the music to 
listen to the murmur of the sea; to see him hand 
her to the deck of his yacht as if she were its 
queen—no matter if a crowd were with them, it 
always seemed to me then that she was there on 
the wide sea alone with him. 

It was concerning this accursed yacht that all 
the trouble came. Mrs. Rittener and her retinue 
of youths and maidens were to go out with De 
Luyster sailing along the coast some days. His 
yacht was his last pet fancy. She had spread her 
wings and flown across the Atlantic in I don’t 
know how few days, and from truck to keelson 
she was altogether perfect. Doubtless I could 
have gone along had I chosen, but there were not 
forces in nature sufficient to have drawn me on 
board the Flight. 

“Not going!” cried Stella, coming down to me 
in her blue yachting dress and broad hat, with 
the fair hair waving round her sweet face—a sea- 
nymph in disguise. 

“Certainly not!’ I said. “And I should 
greatly prefer that you also remained at home.” 

“T»” she cried, in gay astonishment. “ Why, 
how could I, dear? I couldn’t, you know. The 
sail is given for me. I wish you would go.” 

“Go!” I answered her in scorn. 

She looked at me in amazement. “Why do 
you speak so?” she asked. 

“What right has that man to give the sail to 
you ?—that—” I paused, remembering myself. 

“Please tell me what you mean,” she said, 
gently. 

“T mean nothing except to insist that you shall 
not join that party.” 

“Tt is absolutely impossible for me not to do 
so,” she said, with a little gasp. “If you had 
spoken before; but now—now it would be rude 
and unkind, and he is always so kind to me, it 
would not even be decent; and then you know 
how Mrs. Rittener—” 

“Confound Mrs. Rittener! What do I care 
for her? I care for you. I won’t have you 
compromised by this fellow’s addresses. I will 
not have the good name of my future wife—” 

“Your future wife can take care of her own 
good name,” said Stella then, softly and gravely, 
with a lovely dignity that for a moment quelled 
me. “I can not see,” she resumed, breaking the 
short silence, the surprise not yet all gone from 
her eyes, “why you will not go yourself. Just 
think how perfect it is, dear,” and her face began 
to kindle, “sweeping out under the great white 
sails in the sunshine, beneath blue sky and over 
blue sea, with music and dancing and the glorious 
wind—and sunset at sea—and the little young 
moon sailing along beside us ; and then the star- 
light, dear, when the dark is overhead and under- 
neath, and we seem to be floating suspended in 
mystery! And then, at last, the sunrise, after 
the dawning, all purple and rose, and all the 
dewiness of morning at sea. I was out once with 
Mrs. Rittener. Oh, darling, do come!” 

“Never!” I cried, like the brute I was, rage 
and bitterness getting the better of everything 
else as I thought of her with that wretch in all 
those scenes—‘“ never! And if you persist in 
going, I warn you now that it is the last request 
I shall ever make of you. I shall leave the place, 
and I shall consider everything between us at an 
end!’ And before another word could be said, 
Mrs. Rittener and De Luyster and Florence and 
Percival were at our side, the servants were hur- 
rying down with luggage, the horses were pran- 
cing at the gate. There was a moment of confu- 
sion, some protestations, I fancied, some outcry, 
and then, whether she would or no, surrounded 
by the others, and all taken for granted, she was 
in the carriage, and they were off. 

Well, what days, what hateful days, they were, 
that followed! Of course I did not leave the 
place, and I spent the time mooning about the isl- 
and with my sketching-book. But all the glory 
had gone from nature, all the satisfaction of beau- 
ty from my soul; the sun shone and the skies 
were blue, but the world was a wilderness. I 
could see nothing but the great yacht bending 
and bowing over the waters, a shining phantom 
by day, a pale ghost by night; visions of the lux- 
urious life, the dance music, the flowers, the feast- 
ing, and in it all my Stella and that man: when 
the sunlight softened, when crimson suffused the 
waves, when the deep delicious dusk shut them 
in, rocking on from billow to billow under the 
towering of the great shadowy sails, under the 
powdery splendor of the stars, Stella and that 
man together ! 

By the end of the third day I was wrought to 
a pitch of madness. I felt myself justified in my 
wrath—openly defied, my tenderest feelings out- 
raged; I said I should never see her again. I 
abandoned her to her fate. I began to paint 
then impetuously. Such sea scenes as swept 
across my fancy ! such colors as seemed to ripen 





on my palette! Such reefs wrapped with foam- 
wreaths of summer seas glimmering beyond them 
in the half-risen moon, like the paved way into 
heaven, or those same reefs when their horns tore 
the angry waters into fleece, stretch after stretch 
of storm drowning out the horizons and the stag- 
gering masts, or yet again the placid dawn of 
ruddy day about them as the long waves creamed 
up the curving shore, and broke in rainbows 
round the naked babies wading in, and the dip- 
ping wings of sea-birds. My pencil seemed pos- 
sessed of magic; Fame danced before my eyes, 
a resplendent shape. Stella should lament the 
day she forsook this painter of pictures for that 
imbecile wealth. And all at once I turned the 
canvases to the wall—my heart was breaking. 

The Flight had been due on the midnight tide. 
Of course, had Stella signified the wish, she would 
have been there—would have been there even 
earlier. The day drew on to night-fall. Other 
sails flew huddling in, pleasure-boats and stately 
ships and fishing fleets made anchor, and found 
haven from the gathering storm; but there was 
no sign of the Flight. The roaring east wind 
came driving all the mists across the land; the 
world was wrapped in rain. All night the tem- 
pest raged, swept across the gardens, and beat 
down the blossoms on the terraces of flowers, 
sent great boughs flying through the air; all 
night hearts stopped with its every fresh gust; 
all night the land shook with its shock ; all night 
the sea replied; and when at last day dawned, 
great racks of pearly cloud lay off in the low 
eastern sea, a zephyr only moved from the south, 
and all the sapphire blazed above and blazed be- 
low, as if the storm had been an evil dream. 

But it was no dream—the coast was strewn 
with wrecks; more than one corpse among the 
rocks and weeds looked up with blank eyes to 
the morning light. There was a glorious sea 
on, and crowds were out surveying its splendor. 
Crowds, too, were wasting their wonder on the 
Flight. Where was she? Who had spoken her? 
Had she foundered and gone down? Had she 
blown off the coast? Would any one ever see 
her again come sweeping into harbor with all 
sail set, a tower of snow and light, with the music 
and the dancing? There were none to say. No 
one had spoken her; and search the horizon with 
burning eyes, no sign of her white sails, her gold- 
en pennon, ws to be seen. 

And day followed day the same. And a thrill 
of horror went to more hearts than one at the 
thought of the gay party going down with flags 
flying, and the world that had known them sus- 
pended for a little its festivity, or turned its 
mourning into pleasure by yachting up and down 
the coast in search, putting into harbor every sun- 
down. But when ten days had passed, with most 
doubt had settled into certainty, and the little 
world was taking on its old ways again. Only 
they missed the tawny beauty of the Percival girl 
upon the drive, the reckless dash of De Luyster, 
the solemn stiffness of old Montmorenci—they 
missed, indeed, that airy vision of unreal beauty 
whose absence made the place a desert: at least 
itdidto me. The Rittener villa, dark as any jail, 
no longer with snowy clouds blowing from the 
windows, no longer with gay groups upon its 
lawns, seemed to mock the blooming of the flow- 
ers that lifted their scarlet and gold and azure 
gayly as ever to the indifferent skies from bed 
and vase and urn. 

“ And so they’re giving up the Flight, I hear,” 
said old Simpson, the lobster man, as I wandered 
down the beach I haunted all day long, and where 
he had looked up at me so often with re-assuring 
eyes, as he mended his nets or tumbled out his 
wriggling load. “ Well, don’t you be any man’s 
fool, Sir, and follow such suit,” he said. “Ben 
Burnham was never at her hellum for nothing. 
When Ben Burnham piloted in Boston Bay, and 
knew he couldn’t make Highland Light, he put 
her helm hard down and scud for Squam. He 
was in blue water before the first whisper of that 
gale, Sir, and he’s been there before and often in 
like case; and when he is, he heads for the Ber- 
mudies, Sir. And you'll be finding, when the 
Flight comes in with all her linen stretched, that 
they’ve been a-rambling over the Bermudies while 
you’ve been a-eating your heart out, Sir.” 

Poor fool! At that moment I stooped to pull 
a bit of sea-weed, a ribbon of the dulse from the 
wave breaking at my feet—it was the little gold- 
en pennon of the Flight! 

There was nothing more to say. I held it up 
before his gaping face. The world turned black 
—I reeled away, and hid myself that day. My 
darling! my darling! While I had been paint- 
ing these treacherous seas, she had been in their 
deadly grasp, she had gone down their black 
depths—and with him! For all eternity with 
him! While I had rested in the sunshine, she 
had passed the great agony—she so young, so 
fair, so innocent! She had died while rage was 
in my heart for her sweet sake. I held out my 
arms to nothingness; my heart beat with mere 
pangs. If I might die myself, if I might have but 
one hour, one moment, of this eternity, to beg her 
to forgive me, and then to accept nihility for all 
the rest! Ah, for one word! Where was she? 
In what upper regions, what regions of light? I 
opened my eyes, as I lay there in the evening dusk 
gazing up skyward, and the idle thought came, as 
idle thoughts alight on one perhaps in the very 
death-struggle, that at that moment there was 
nothing in the universe between me and Lyra 
Vega. The great blue star shone over me— 

Did great blue stars have faces, then—fair faces 
with faint rose flushes, with soft baby hair blow- 
ing round them, with smiles, with tears, with eyes 
like stars themselves, with lips full of warm fra- 
grant kisses? Did stars descend out of the far 
night sky and fashion themselves into such crea- 
tions as this sweet and sobbing thing that all at 
once I held in my pulsating arms? Had I gone 
wild myself, or did any great blue star of all in 
heaven wear Stella’s face? 

I was walking on that beach a month later 





with my wife’s hand in mine, when old Ben Simp- 
son looked up from his nets, over which we had 
nearly stumbled, and, grinning, touched his fore- 
lock. “ You see, I told you, Sir,” said he, “there 
was no need to worry with Ben Durnham at the 
hellum !” 





FAIRY TALES OF THE CELTS. 
Il. 


THE SLIPPER OF GOLD; OR, THE LITTLE 
GRAY SHEEP. 
A OELTIC CINDERELLA, 


A paveGntTrrR was born to the King of Spain, 
And, her mother dying, he married again ; 

And his second wife a daughter had, 

Whereat was the heart of the Queen-mother glad; 
For she hated the Princess that was before, 

And this made her hate the more and more, 

And she often would turn her out of door. 

All the menialest work the eldest got, 

To “redd” up the house and to clean the pot; 
The food to make ready, the ground to till, 
And, at last, to herd the sheep on the hill. 

And both muime* and daughter the girl did beat, 
And to compass their ends gaye her little to eat; 
For they were ugly, while she was fair, 

Nor was there a bonnier anywhere. 

But of food she got, thongh by them unkent; 
For when to the hill to herd she went, 

A little gray sheep came out of the flock 

To where she sat in a nook of the rock, 

And every morning laid at her feet 

Plenty to drink and enough to eat. 

And the Queen took wonder she was alive, 

And though getting so little to eat should thrive; 
And she ordered her hen-wife a watch to keep 
On the girl when she went to look after the sheep. 
And so long as the hen-wife was about 

The little gray — never ventured ont; 

And the bunger took hold of the Queen’s daughter’, 
And she called on the hen-wife to come to her, 
And said to the woman, “ Pray sit down there, 
Thy head on my knee, till I kame thy hair.” 
Now the woman was cunning, and quietly went, 
For she knew right weil of the maid’s intent; 
And after a little while she slept. 

Then the maid, who anxious watch had kept, 
Saw the little gray sheep come up with the meat, 
And lay it as usual at her feet. 

And the hen-wife saw what there all had been, 
And she went, on the spot, and informed the Queen, 
And the Queen her anger could hardly keep, 

And she ordered the men to kill the sheep. 

Then came the little gray sheep to the maid; 
“They are going to take my life,” she said, 
“But gather my bones and steal my skin, 

And place the one the other within; 

So will their labors be all in vain, 

And the little gray sheep be alive again.” 

And that same hour was the little sheep slain. 

So she gathered the bones and stole the skin, 
And placed the one the other within, 

All saving one little hoof; and when 

The little gray sheep was alive agen, 

And to the first Queen’s daughter came, 

Who but the little gray sheep was lame? 

But she brought the meat with her all the same. 


Now it chanced that after a year and a day 
The young Prince happened to ride that way; 
And he saw the maiden, and long made pause 
Ere he passed, for he noted how fair she waa. 
And often after, for good or for ill, 

Went the Prince a-hunting on that same hill; 
And he made her a present, himself did choose, 
Of a beautiful pair of golden shoes. 

So matters went on for a month or a0, 

Till the Queen, her step-mother, got to know. 
Then she summoned the maiden from the moor, 
And set her to work inside the door, 

And sent her sister that was within 

To the hill, the regard of the Prince to win. 


Then the first Queen’s daughter began to pine, 

And none could the reason thereof divine, 

For she had been kept in-doors ever since 

They had found out all about her and the Prince. 

But the hunger was on her to see him once more, 
And when all but herself to the “sermon” had gone 
She fastened her beautiful gold shoes on, 

And all unnoticed slipped out by the door. 

Nor had she been long when her watchful eye 

Caught glimpse of her lover come riding by; 

And the Prince saw her; but so much afraid 

Of her muime’s wrath was the frightened maid, 

That home she ran as fast as she could, 

And the Prince lost sight of her there in the wood; 

But one of her golden shoes he found 

She had left, in her haste, in the clayey ground. 

Then he caused to be published throughout the land 

That the Prince to the maiden would give his hand, 

And half his kingdom along with it, 

Whom the slipper of gold was found to fit. 


So, from north to south, and from east to west, 
The girls came clad in their Sunday best 

(All But the first meg oy ye who, 

For fear that her foot might fit the shoe, 

Was hidden from sight); but never a bit 

Could a foot be found that shoe to fit. 

At the last the Queen’s own daughter arose, 
And cut off a bit from her heel and toes, 

And, though the cutting had made her lame, 

The slipper went on her, and, woe betide! 

She was then proclaimed the Prince’s bride. 
And now when the day of the wedding came, 
The first Queen’s daughter was made to hide 
In a neuk at the back of the ingle-side; 

And when all the people assembled were, 
The sheep, in the shape of a bird o’ the air, 
Hopped on to the window-sill and cried, 
“The blood's in the shoe, 
And the Prince’s desire— 
The pretty wee shoe— 
Is ayontt the fire.” 
Then the Queen began at the bird to chide, 
“ Be off! you dirty and mischievous bird ; 
You lie!” but the little wee thing nor stirred, 
Nor moved a feather, but quietly sang 
In notes that clear through the rafters rang: 
“The blood’s in the shoe, 
And the Prince's desire— 
The pretty wee foot— 
Is ayont the fire.” 
Then was not the muime a sight to see? 
For she was as mad as mad could be; 
And with many an angry word and look, 
And an anxious glance at the ingle-neuk, 
She drove from the window the little wee bird, 
But it soon flew back, and again was heard 
The song which had twice been heard before, 
And whose sweet low notes the one burden bore; 
And with that the Prince went hurriedly out 
To find what the singing was all about; 
And the bird, on seeing the son of the King, 
Began in a louder voice to sing: 
“The blood’s in the shoe, 
And the Prince’s desire— 
The pretty wee foot— 
Is ayont the fire.” 
So the Prince went in with a thoughtful look, 
And he ordered a search to be made of the neuk; 
And the neuk was searched, and therein they found 
The first Queen’s daughter securely bound; 
And on one of her feet—such a pretty foot, too!— 
What seemed the identical golden shoe. 
Then its fellow gold slipper of blood they clean, 
And it fitted her foot like a glove, I ween. 
And the Prince and the maiden married were, 
And great was the wedding, you well may swear, 
And great as it was, I left them there, 





* Anglice—step-mother, 
t Beyond or behind. 
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A HONEY-MOON AT VENICE, 


J ENICE is the ideal spot for honey-moons. 
For that blissful lotus-eating period, which 
succeeds the noisy bustle of wedding prepara- 
tions, and which forms a sort of restful oasis 
even in the busiest lives—for who does not con- 
secrate these few days to love and repose ?—there 
js no place more fitting than the old floating city 
of the Doges, the Queen of the Adriatic, where 
the din of rattling vehicles and locomotives is 
never heard, where a horse is an unknown ani- 
mal to many of the inhabitants, and where the 
only audible sounds are the murmur of musical 
voices and the plash of oars in the canals that 
form the highways of the town. Here, ensconced 
amid the luxurious cushions of the smoothly glid- 
ing gondola, and sereened from public gaze by 
its silken curtains, the wedded lovers dream at 
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their ease of a future full of love and happiness, 
and enjoy the charms of the dolce far niente be- 
neath the soft Italian skies, It is a moonlight 
night in our picture, the heavens are studded with 
stars,and the lamps along the Mole rival the 
brightness of the moonbeams on the waters of 
the Grand Canal, down which the sable craft 
floats slowly, propelled by the picturesque Vene- 
tian gondolier in a gay jacket, set off by a red 
cap. But the happy pair within are too deeply 
engrossed with each other to remark the beauty 
of the scene, Little does it matter to them that 
even now they are in the shadow of the campa- 
nile of St, Mark's, that a few paces from them 
rises the palace of Marino Faliero, with its va- 
ried historic associations, that they are just 
passing the mournful Bridge of Sighs, and that 
over the very spot where they are gliding many 
a Doge has sailed of yore, ring in hand, to espouse 


R. 


the Adriatic as his bride. To them the past, | 
with its rich treasures, is naught; they have the 
far brighter present, cheered by visions of a joy- 
ous future passed side by side, 

And as extremes meet, where could our lovers 
better begin their fresh young existence in com- 
mon than in this city of the past, that has lived 
its life out, so to speak, and is now resting on its 
oars in the calm serenity of age? Placid as it 
seems, its career has heen stormy and eventful 
since its foundation in the middle of the fifth 
century by a handful of fugitive Aquileians, who 
took refuge from Attila among the lagoons of 
the Gulf of Venice, and laid the basis of the in- 
fant republic on its marshy islets, They “ build- 
ed better than they knew.” The fine position 
they had inadvertently chosen attracted com- 
merce from the east and west; they lay in the 
highway of trade, and reaped profit from the dis- 
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sensions of the Turks and Christians through thc 
great crusading ages. Securing and consolidating 
their independence, they grew richer and more 
powerful as the years advanced, until, in the mid. 
dle of the fifteenth century, Venice attained the 
climax of its prosperity, and ranked as the might. 
iest and most magnificent city of Europe, Rome 
alone excepted. 

Unhappily the culmination of splendor usually 
marks the beginning of decline, and Venice was 
no exception to the rule. Her success excited 
the jealousy of the surrounding nations; one 
disastrous war followed another; dissensions 
broke out among her own people; one posses- 
sion after another was wrested from her, until, 
at the end of four centuries and a half, all the 
vast accumulations of a thousand prosperous 
years have disappeared, and the great city stands 
stripped of its power—a collection of splendid 
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ning stitches of similar silk. Besides this, trim the foulard 
two inches from the edge with a row of hem-stitching worked 
with blue silk. Cut the brim of stiff lace an inch and a quar- 
ter wide and twenty inches long, wire it, and furnish it with a 


ruins and shreds of past magnificence. Its streets are lined with the 
crumbling works of Sansovino, Palladio, Seamozzi, and other great 
architects; its costly palaces are stiil hung with the masterpieces of 
Titian and Tintoretto; the winged lions of St. Mark and St. Theodore 
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FouLarp Cap. binding, then trim it with 
For description see Suppl. pleated lace. Join the brim 
with a crown of stiff lace, 
and on this arrange the 
foulard, laying one (the 
back) edge in three box 
pleats, so as to form a 
small cape. Underneath 
the cape fasten ribbon 
strings, which are tied to- 
gether behind. Trim the 
foulard with lace on the 
sides and on the front edge 
to a length of four inches 
and seven-eighths from 
each corner. Arrange the 
front of the foulard in the 


mount guard over the 
gates of the harbor, and 
the Rialto speaks of 
Shylock and Antonio. 
But to all intents and 
purposes Venice is a 
city sacred to the past, 
and without a future ; its 
present is a golden St. 
Martin’s summer, full of 
delicious serenity, the 
very place for dreamers 
and lovers. 















Surah and Li Fig. 1.—Parntep Cravat Bow. Fig. 1.—Spray or Pansies IN Fig. 2.—Partep Cravat Bow. manner of a bow, the lace- 
uran an ace For description see Supplement. FinigreEE Port. [See Figs. owl For description see Supplement. trimmed corners forming 


Cap. 

Tue crown of this cap is made of pale blue Su- 
rah, lined with Swiss muslin, and is pleated on 
the front edge and shirred twice on the back edge, 


the ends, and in the middle 
i | of the bow fasten a rosette made of loops of the 
| ribbon. On the sides arrange the foulard and lace 
in spirals as seen in the illustration. 
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so as to form a cape an inch wide. Sew the ‘a , | Hi I feign i sy | hil , 
crown on a brim of stiff lace twelve inches and | Hi I | | oui > : | Hy ill Jet Brooches, Figs. 1 and 2. 
seven-eighths long and an inch and a quarter jj "| s he i i i i x Wii, r Tue brooch Fig. 1, of black jet, is composed of 
wide. Cover the brim with a scarf of Surah, Ll i a Os Ah iY ay Ml | YZ We Sse< VAN y= = a medallion with chain and pendant. 
which is trimmed with lace two inches wide on TAA } a ayy? Ny i y Mil i flips SSS; it The brooch Fig. 2 is likewise of black jet, and 
the front edge and on the pointed ends. The i i Ma " ta x | il ( | hi eS, consists of a bar from which depends a triangle 
ends of the scarf are looped and tacked together WA un H He Y ii RT Wevee = composed of small plates and pendants of jet. mi 
as seen in the illustration. On the crown are |} H | ; fun i \| i? me oaecas ai ye 
— pleatings of Swiss muslin edged with Hal i | Ih! i | ; Hi Bees a mn i Spray of Pansies in Filigree Point, 
ace. i} | 4 oars So Fi 1-5 

; ia igs. 1-5. 
Foulard Cap with Amaranth Ribbon. hy ail a a nn oe ui ira I 1 Tus spray of pansies may be worn in the hair or 





For the brim of this cap cut of double stiff lace at the throat, and is worked with fine colored silk 
one piece an inch and a quarter wide and twenty Fig. 2.—Derau. or Pansres, Fra. 1. Fig. 3.—Drrat or Panstrs, Fic. 1.—[See Page 601.) over real gold thread. For the large (upper) flower 
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Fig. 1.—Jer Brooca. 


a ay ' : ayy ey 4 Fig. 2.—Jet Broocn. 
inches and seven-eighths long, bi 

lay the upper edge in small \X petals use black and dark vio 
pleats, and furnish the under i mm 4? SSS8 wi S let, and for the other petals 
edge with wire and a binding. i , iui aC ] f MAS; golden brown, cream-colored, 
Join the brim with a crown of _ , hi #2 { WWI , <~/ and chamois silk in two shades. 
stiff lace, and cover it with two we OR NR "N wy, § — The lancet-shaped leaves are 
rows of side-pleated Breton Waa ngyyY el ih IL " N vy : > worked with brownish and green 
lace two inches and a half wide. (KN. i ~ i aa) 4 ty SS silk. To make the flower petals, 


transfer the design Fig. 4 on 
page 601 to linen, baste this on 
stiff paper, and sew through the 
drawing along the veins of the 
petals as shown by the illus- 
tration, forming long stitches, 
which serve as guides for the 
work, and are afterward re- 
moved. Begin the work with 
black silk at point @ on Fig. 4, 
page 601, work several button- 
hole stitches over the double 
gold thread, twisting the left 
end in the manner of filigree- 
work, as shown by the illus- 
tration, fasten the loops thus 
formed to the basting thread 
with button-hole stitches, and 
arrange the right end of the 
gold thread in picots (see Fig. 
4). Continue in this manner 
until the heart-shaped centre of 
each petal is formed, by means 
of the filigree-work and the 
picots. The centre of each 
petal is bordered with several 
rows of button-hole stitches of 
corresponding shape and color, 
in the manner plainly shown by 


Cover the crown with a white 
foulard scarf arranged in the 
same manner as that for the 
cap trimmed. with steel blue 
ribbon, but substituting ama- 
ranth ribbon for the latter. 
Tie the corners of the scarf to- 
gether in the back, gather it on 
the crown as seen in the illus- 
tration, and lay the straight 
front edge in box pleats. Trim 
the cap with bows of amaranth 
gros grain ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide 


Foulard Cap with Steel 
Blue Ribbon. 

Tuts cap is made of a piece 
of white foulard twenty inches 
square, and is trimmed with 
pleated Breton lace two inches 
and a half wide, and steel blue 
gros grain ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide. Fold down the 
edge of the foulard for a hem 
a quarter of an inch wide, and 
button-hole stitch it with blue 
sewing silk, working three 











stitches close together at inter- a : nie vi Rice the two petals on Fig. 5, page 
vals of a quarter of an inch. Fig. 1,.—Surriior PoLonaise AND Snort mg 2.—Movssenine prs InpDES AND Fig. 3.—Curmassrzr Basque, OPEN PANIER OvER- 601. Figs. 2 and 3 shave the 
On tha fedat adie’ bee 8 Saint.—Witn Cur Paper Patrern. outarp Dress.—Front.—[For Sxret, aNp Suort Rounp Sxirt.—Wits Cor . 2 RE é P 

n e front edge border the Price 25 Cents. Back, see Page 600.) Parer Patrern.—Prick 25 Cents.—[{For pattern lower petal, Fig. 2 illustrating 


hem with a row of long run- 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. and description sce Suppl., No, IV., Figs. 31-38.) the manner of executing the 
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filigree-work, and fastening it with button-hole 
stitches, while Fig. 3 shows the adjoining two 
rows of button-hole stitches, which at the bot- 
tom of the petal are finished with picots, and 
likewise the additional button-hole stitches work- 
ed in rows going back and forth. For these 
bend the single gold thread double (see letter 6 
on Fig. 3), then again join the two gold threads 
as seen at point ¢, at the same time bending the 
leaf into shape. "Having finished the single pet- 
als, set them together as shown by Fig. 1, and 
fasten them on a stem, for which string "gold 
beads on fine flower wire. The calyx is likewise 
formed of beads strung on wire, and fastened as 
seen in the illustration. The lancet-shaped leaves 
are worked in a similar manner, and are joined 
to the spray. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Preey G.—As the lady is very young, the short black 
velvet skirt will do for a dressy wedding. She should 
have a Marie Antoinette over-dress of brocaded satin 
or silk of some becoming color, or else of Chambéry 
gauze with a great deal of lace. For winter she should 
have an over-dress of the new Amazon cloth in ama- 
ranth red, or else sapphire blue, to wear over the vel- 
vet skirt for a day suit. 

Natauin.—The pearl, signifying purity, is the stone 
next in favor after a diamond to be used in an engage- 
ment ring. 

Brooxiynive.—For your wedding dress, which is 
also to be your travelling dress, get a dark sapphire 
blue camel's-hair or else Amazon cloth, and trim it 
with gay broché Cashmere. Have it made with a pleated 
round skirt and a Marie Antoinette over-dress bunched 
up onthe hips. Fora hat, get felt or else satin antique 
of the eame blue shade, and trim it with breast feath- 
ers in the gayest Cashmere colors and changeable rib- 
bon. The day set for your wedding is not too early 
for a felt bonnet. You will have to choose the hour 
of the ceremony with regard to the time for leaving 
on the wedding tour. Use light-tinted gloves, nearly 
white, for the ceremony, but get undressed kid gloves 
for travelling. 

W. V. W.—At full-dress weddings the bride always 
wears a veil of tulle or else of lace, the latter being 
usually a point-lace shawl. It is not probable that this 
part of the wedding toilette will go out of fashion. 
Read about wedding dresses in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XII. 
There are also new white, pink, or blue satin brocades, 
with silver threads all through them. You can order 
a back number of the Bazar that will tell you all about 
card etiquette. 

Exrta C.—A wedding present is worth a note of 
thanks, no matter how trivial the gift is. Of course 
you should address the inclosed envelope as well as 
the outside one. 

Pussy.—Wedding cake and cards should be sent by 
a messenger, and not by post. The bride cuts the first 
slice of bride cake. Read article on wedding customs 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol, X., for fuller details, which we 
have not space to repeat. 

Beruxt Susscriwer.—You should make the black 
silk over-skirt with shirring down the front and on 
each side of the apron, with slight pleats of drapery 
behind. Then edge it with fringe, or with striped 
satin or velvet. Read about such dresses in late num- 
bers of the New York Fashions of the Bazar. 

Brasix.—Get two and a half yards of Brussels net of 
light quality, and wear it as a scarf veil passed over 
the face, crossed behind the head, and tied under the 
chin. Flowing veils are not worn, except those of 
crape. There is no invariable rule about fitting a 
child’s collar, as the necks of their dresses vary greatly. 

C. H. M. R. H.—You should get the palm-leaf Cash- 
mere or broché silk and wool goods to trim your royal 
“purple silk dress. You might make the entire front 
breadth of the skirt of it, and then have a panier pleat- 
ing on the hips of the Marie Antoinette over-dress. 

Mas. J. A. C.—Rich fringe will be more used than 
lace for trimming black silk dresses this fall. That 
which appears to be made of broad pieces of ravelled 
silk over half an inch wide is very stylish. 

An Op Sunsoniser.—Read the article on wedding 
customs in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. 

Puria.--Any affectionate expression of good wishes 
is appropriate as a congratulation to a bride, Make 
the bridemaid’s dress with pleated flounces covering 
all that part of the front and side gores not hidden by 
a short shirred apron, which forms panier fullness on 
the hips, and hangs in long drapery behind. Then 
have a half-low square basque with elbow sleeves. 
At a full-dress wedding in the afternoon the swallow- 
tail coat will be proper. Brocaded velvet, or else fig- 
ured satin and jet trimmings, will modernize the black 
silk, but it should have a train for the wedding. 





PEOPLE WHO ARE NEITHER 
SICK NOR WELL. 


THE number of people who are “neither sick 
nor well,” as the saying is, make up a large propor- 
tion of nearly every community. If you ask what 
ails them, you get no clear answer; for they do 
not know themselves. They are not sick enough 
to be classed with invalids, and yet they are not 
well enough to enjoy life, nor to do any physical 
or mental work without a wearisome and ex- 
hausting effort. For most of the time they feel 
miserable and forlorn; every task is a burden; 
they have no zest in life, and little hope in the 
future. These unhappy people get little or no 
relief from physicians, but are rather made worse 
by the tonics which are too often prescribed, and 
which leave the vital Sorces at a lower range after 
the temporary stimulation has subsided. What 
they need is a new development of force at the 
centre of life. If the mainspring of a watch be 
too weak to drive the movement with energy, the 
whole machinery drops out of order, and all ef- 
forts at repair become useless. Now, an agent 
that can restore this vital activity must, in the 
very nature of things, give back health’ to the 
suffering invalid. Jt must act as a new and strong- 
er mai: ing act on the machinery of the 
watch, That such an agent has been discovered 
is no longer a matter of doubt. It is to be found 
in what is known as “ Compound Oxygen.” Some 
of the remarkable results which have followed 
its use during the past twelve years will be found 
recorded in our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” 
which will be sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY 
& Paten, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa — 
[ Com.} 


A COMPLICATED CASE. 
Az.ineton, Ga., January 9, 1876. 
Dr. Pierce: 

Dear Sir,—I was sick for six years, and for 
two years could scarcely walk about the house. 
My breath was short, and I suffered from pain in 
my breast and stomach all the time; also, from 
palpitation and an internal fever, or burning 

sensation, and experienced frequent smothering 
or choking sensations. I also suffered from pain 
low down across my bowels and in my back, and 
was much reduced in flesh. I now feel like a 
different person, my health is so good. I have 
used seven bottles of your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and Favorite Prescription, and feel that 
Iam well. Very respectfully, 

—{ Com.]} Devitan B. McMILian, 





Cavtion.—The National dé Dieuitie says of 
Tonka Beans: “They are usually covered with a 
crystalline efflorescence of coumarin, Given to 
dogs in the dose of from seven to ten grains, this 
substance produced great and even fatal depres- 
sion; and in man in the dose of from thirty to 
sixty grains it occasioned nausea, giddiness, de- 
pression, vomiting, and drowsiness.” Many of 
the spurious compounds purporting to be pure 
Extract of Vanilla are prepared principally from 
Tonka Beans. 

Housekeepers who study their interests will 
demand of their grocer strictly pure vanilla only, 
and refuse to accept of an adulterated compound, 
which may render the dealer a better profit. 

Burnett's Extract of Vanilla is prepared from 
selected vanilla beans, and is warranted entirely 
of from Tonka or other deleterious substances. 
—[Com.] 








Murray & Lanman’s Fronma Warer is one of the 
surest and speediest of cures for every form of ner- 
vousness, It relieves headache when other applica- 
tions completely fail. It reinvigorates the fatigued 
and overtaxed body, and it imparts force and buoyancy 
to the mental powers.—[Com.] 











Coryvise Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the aoenesat with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pe atterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Near Bleecker Street, 


WORTHINGTON SMITH, & CO, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





lize its miseries. 





Dyspepsia is the costly price we pay for luxuries, All civilized 
nations suffer from it, more or less, but none so much as the people of 
the United States. It is here, in the New World, that the disease has 
become domesticated, and we, as a people, have threatened to monopo- 
Let us check its farther progress by the use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


OF THE SUITS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
PATTERN SHEET Numbers of “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 





ited number of such patterns. 


Address 


As a number of the readers of Harpger’s Bazar have expressed a desire to 
obtain Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ and Children’s Suits which are illustrated 
in the pattern sheet numbers, we shall in future, from time to time, publish a lim- 


Whenever such publication is made, notice of it will accompany the illustra- 
tion contained in the number of Bazaz issued simultaneously. 

A full Catalogue of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be 
sent free on application. An Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other io be snag makes such light, flaky hot 


breads, or urious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 

pep tics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
estible — Commended for purity and 

wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BA G POWDER CO., New York. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Purlings, hreads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples s sent. 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialt 
$1 00 per box. Applied free pon Sg: 

















HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 
near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended ‘only for ype Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or ly to the 
bag | Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on application. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 


Ot every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


HOMAS’S BLACK DYES, in powder. 
Give fast Colors and beautiful Shades of Black. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, with full 
instructions for domestic use. Any Lady can use 
these dyes on Garments of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed fabrics. one whether Jet Black or 



















Blue ~~ is preterred. Address 
N. SPENCER THOMAS, Elmira, New York, 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
For the Season, No, 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST lrow to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for — New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. s D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not a Wee we , can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
py meee trade with our Cut Pay ay Patterns, known 

“* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a @ complate assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Orewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with > isaioeeey to finish, for Tidies, 
” ‘Screens, Cushio Fagan 








Send 3c. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


THE PERFECTION. 


The Latest 
Novelty in Front 
Head- Dresses. 
Made of natur- 
ally Curly Hair. 
ce $1 50. 








alogue, with 
greatly reduced prices, containing descriptions 
of the Latest Styles of arranging the Hair, with designs 
of Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Co’ le Hair se 
sent free. H. JULIAN, Human air 
Goods, and Sole Manufacturer of Almo Hair 
Coloring (the best in the world), and the Sur- 
Hal air as (that has no equal), 301 
Bane St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 


PURCHASES 22.273" puscnter’ox 
lrg giving fall intormatfon, se sent n free Dy aieaing 


P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 





LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





ATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 










CORSETS, 


928 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


NT & CO., Fredonia, N. z3 = Agents 
oe Ohio. Ind., Mich., and We 


stern N. 
PUTNAM, 136 pate Stre ct, Chicago, iu, “Gen'l Ag’t 
%. ih: Wis., lowa and of Minn. 
Patrons throughout the United States will recognize the 
above cuts with pleasure. mE. GriswoLD Cors 
become the favorite of the e. Sold exclusively by 
ladies. Permanent employment with good remuneration 
obtained, by ocirernins any of above parties. Mention 
this paper. (@ Lady Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One Yea 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = = 
HARPER'S BAZAR, sy ss 
The THREE publications, one year 
Any TWO, one year......ccccccsccerccceces 

SIX subscriptions, one year...........+...- 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 












ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 





GANNEAT INSTITUTE (wosron, Ma sy 


For Ustelenees and roder, 9 Rev. Gro. 
GanneTT, Principal, 69 Chester sae Boston, Mass. 


A Splendid Present—1 Gilt Bound Aptoases® Al Album, 








as rp ully be oF gg 
uotations, all for 
taken. Agents wal tod. Prameiin Bros. Bros., West wing range 





di for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


























SrpremBer 20, 1879.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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OUT 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR FALL 1879. 


The best and most reliable Purchasers’ Guide pub- 
lished in the United States. 

It is the Friend of every Household; the useful com- 
panion of every wife and mother; the delight of every 
young lady; and the guide and counsellor of all. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year; 


or 15 cents a single number. 


Send a three cent postage stamp for specimen pages 
of the Fall Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


_ 287 to 296 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY, 








ors. 
1. Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
8. The Russians of To-Day................seeeeee 10 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood....... 10 
5. My Heart’s in the Highlands.................+ 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Dandet.............+++ 10 
7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman, By Leon Brook......... 10 
9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 15 
10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh........ 10 
11, Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke..............0« 10 
12. The People of Turkey..........--0..eeeeeeeees 15 
13. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
15. “ Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold........... 10 
18. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
19. Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
20. Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
21. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
22. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
23. The Bachelor of the Albany.......-....seseees 10 
24. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Ruseell........ 10 
25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 10 
SETS TRMICIOS TROGIR i sc'c v.06: dedcécwcccosccees 15 
2%. Rare Pale Margaret... .........scssecceseseecs 10 
28. Love's Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley........... 15 
29. Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
30, Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
83. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
37. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 


. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 
. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. 
. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart....... 
. Within Sound of the Sea................ 
. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 
Whats Gr Bs BR BBR. 60 i ccicensvcnvsscce 
. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 
. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 
. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon 
. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell 
. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders.. 
» That Artfal Vicar... .......ccccccees 
Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 


. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake. . 














55. ‘* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
66. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
pg eS Re errr rrr rere 20 
68. Basildon. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman..................0 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61, Im ae of Theophrastus Such. By George ‘“ 
EITOL.. wp cc cccccececcrecceeesesecsscesscesess ¢ 
62, The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
Theas J. LAO. cseicvevccecccscccsccscce 10 
63, John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
Hamlley.....ccccrcrsavercosccstvccecescdscess 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpat- 
CI cnn. cecerseseddvccsyeecsseebemictaperee 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 
68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. at) 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
72. Moy O'Brien. By “ Melusine”............... 10 
73, Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope. - b 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gar” Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY Goops. 
MILLINERY. 

BOYS’ SUITS. O 
Gloves. oo” 





A. Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 
ov 0 SILVERWARE. 
oO GLASSWARE. 

0 Crooxzry. 

O5 Gana. 








: a 
i Eighth Avenue ene Avenue 
\| Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. 








XG 

JONES 
SHOES. o” sinks. 
CLOTHS. ~U o” caRPErs. 
DOMESTICS. ~Q i o DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. "o AO SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/ SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 





Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S-cent stamp for our Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 


READ THIS LEPTER 


Rock Island, April 1st, 1879.—Messrs. Dundas 
Dick & Co., New York City. Gentlemen:—I read 
on your box of Thermaline, “A safe and reliable 
substitute for Quinine.” All this I steadfastly 
believe, on the ground both of personal expe- 
rience and the positive testimony of my custom- 
ers and friends who have used your remedy. I 
cannot record one case of even partial failure. 



































Sincerely yours, E. BREvNERt, 


Dispensing Pharmacist, 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA WS, 54 West 14th St., N. y. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY—Exawrvations ror Won- 
zen. The seventh examination will begin Wednes- 
day, May 26, 1880, in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
ph a, ar Cincinnati. For information, address Secre- 
tary of New York Local Committee, 59 East 25th St., N.Y. 








The THOMPSON 
Pat. WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 

a lady's front hair is thin 
or not remain in crimp 
in warm weather, is the 
latest and BEST. Guaranteed 
to wear three times longer than 
4 other wave made. ce, $4 

© $12. Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 








fie of returning. To be had outy 
of M C, THOMPSON, 210 Wabas 
Avenue, ‘Chicago. Send for Illustrated 


Catalogue. 





ax (COPYRIGHT .] ea 


‘How to Make Lace, 


Royal Princess, Honiton, and Point. 250 Illustra- 

tions, and a handsome Pattern on Linen, with Ley 

directions How to Clean Lace, 50c., mailed free, includ- 

ing Samples of Braids and Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

823 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton 8S 0 ae te 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers an 
of Real Linen Braids, &c. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Illustrated Book of Designs of over 200 Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces, Lid &c., and gigantic Supplement, 25c. 
Mut. GURNEY & CO., New York and Brooklyn. 


ARRASEWN E. 


A new and beautiful Material for Artistic Embroid- 
ery. The first Im — into this country just re- 
ceived by us, as Sole ents for the Manufacturers and 
Patentees. t2 Flor Mats already worked (as sam- 
ples), 25c.; Instruction Book, 25c. -@® 

Mme. GURNEY & co., Kew” York and Brooklyn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
paneer for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 














Perfumed c hromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards, name in 
gold & je & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co., W. Haven, Ct. 


aka Fei 


To wit: Beir Rememperen, that on the 30th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title of 
a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacos Asnort. 


Very greatly improved and enlarged. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 


The right whereof he claims as Author, in confor- 

mity with the laws of > ag United States respecting 

copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


52 








Library oF Congress, 
Coryriaut Orrice, WASHINGTON. 


In renewal for 14 years from August 28, 1879, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
50 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 allchromos, 10¢, Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


g 77 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free, 
Address ro CKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Lily, Floral, Enamel, GiltScroll, Motto,Marble Cards, 
no? alike, mame e on, 10, Card’ Mills, Northford, Ct. 
M‘CREEDY CORN. SOLVENT. | Cures 
your corns while you sleep. Sure cure or no 


pay. For sale by all Boot and Shoe Dealers. 














50 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike,with name and case, 
10c. 50 White, 0c. POSTMASTER, Higganum,Ct. 


Elegant Styles New ‘Chromo Cards, 100. swith name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


20 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





by the most inexperienced. 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walling Gicist......ccccccccseccccccecccccceoed 

CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 


Bretelles—for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. “ 7 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 

Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 

Welhthe GRE nsec ccccccssccccccccccesesces * ¢@ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... eh 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt............++++eeeee “3 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 

Basque Front, with Curtain Agere, and 

Short Walking Skirt.............seeeeeeeeee =o 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket.. “a. 3 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-ekirt, 

and Short Round Skirt...........-...++++++ “ 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Demi-Trained Skirt...........cceceeseeereee ea 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 

UG oc GbORR Ge bie vidtvodcc gos cetewediisacences acl 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... ° 1 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 

Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... e:-3 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 

skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ ae 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. ‘“* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 

Demi-Trained Skirt. ......0...ccccssecessees * 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 

I Gis a occ cieecnccnstcccoccccccssecs “* 16 








EMBOSSED PICTURES, &e. 


10 whole sheets, worth 60c. at retail, or some other as | 
valuable premium, given to every annual subscriber at 
reader should send Se. for specimen copy. 

ONTHLY, 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


Oc. Every 


5 
TRIFET'S 


Address 


| tion. 


These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
Printed directions accompany each Suit. 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Ladies’ Suits 


VOLUME Xi. 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
ONNEE HEMINGn.o4 an cccdcesdescncovctenusapares No. 

JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short Round Skirt........... bs 

PANIER PRINCESSE DRESS...........---- 

COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... 

MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ 

SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. 

BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 


18 


38 


LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... 

PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
fing Skirt... ..ccccccccccccccccccesccccccvccs bas 

LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER............-- 

JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 
SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years).......... “ 86 

DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
tO 15 yeare Old)... cccccccccsccccccccccccce 

CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. 

ENGLISH DRESS (for girl from 3 to9 years old). “ 

PRINCESSE DRESS and Sacque (for girl from 
@ 00 16 FORD GBs vcccccsasdcvevcccccccccces 

HUSSAR JACKET, Double Curtain Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skirt...........0.ccecccsccoees > 


POMPADOUR PANIER POLONAISE and 
Be» sed eager NG ii nde ccecduccdeccgeriee 


& 8 





CUIRASSIER BASQUE, Open Panier Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt............... S 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. 
Dxsuter. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IL. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready : 

Burke. By Joun Moncey. 

Thackeray. By Anruony TRo1.orr, 

[te Burns. By Principal Suacer, 

Spenser. By _ Cuvres. 

Daniel Defoe. Writs Mrvro. 

Goldsmith, By t TLLIAM Biaox. 

Hume, By Professor Huxiey. 

Sheller. y J. A. Symonps. 

Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Wurron., 

Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Monison. 

Samuel Johnson, By Lesiin Sreruxn. 

111. 
CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Trear. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 

IV. 
MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Vellam Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vols., $8 00 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00, 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied : The 
Datch Republic,” 3 vols.; “The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; ** Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half C ‘alf or Half 
Moroe co, $5 75. The volumes of this original edition 
sold separately. 


By C. D. 


, 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART II, A First Ger- 
man Reading-Book. Containing Anecdotes, Fables, 
Natural History, German History, and Specimens 
of German Literature, with Grammatical Questions 
and Notes, and a Diction: ry. On the Plan of Dr. 
Wittam Smitu’s “ Princ ipia Latina.” 12mo, Cloth, 
94 cents. (Uniform with the German Principia, 
Part 1.) 
Vi. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, 
Opinions), By Anna E. Dickinson, 
$1 00. 


Vil. 


ATRUE REPUBLIC. By Atverr Srickxney. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Places, and 
16mo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


‘ VI 
CICERO'S LETTERS. © iceronis Epistulae Selectae. 
Recognovit Retnuotpus Kiorz. 18mo, Paper, 42 
cents; Cloth, 65 cents. (Uniform with Harper's 
Greek and Latin Texts.) 


IX. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 
Fisner Ames. With the 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


x 
MODERN WHIST. By 
Laws of the Game. 
35 cents. 


XI. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE, By M. Br- 
Tuam -Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XIL 
SHAKESPEARE’'S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 


by Witttam J. Roure, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Claasica : The Mer- 


chant of Venice.—Julius Caesur.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Richard I1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems, 
— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
Xill. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
from Foreign and American writers. 
Joun Rrowarp Green, M.A., LI 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Selected 
Edited by 
»D., Honorary Fel- 
Three Parts in One 


EE —————— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Framley Parsonage. By Antruony TrouLore, 15 cts. 


Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine.” 10 cents. 
The Bar-Maid at Battleton. 


15 cents. 


By F. W. Rosison. 


The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James. 
Wassail. 


15 cents. 
By Colonel CuaRues Hamuey. 20 cents. 
Dorcas. By GrorGiana M. Cratx. 15 ceuts. 
The Green Hand. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. 


By Grorex Curries. 15 cents. 


By Mary Parricg. 


By W. M. Tuackeray. 


15 cts, 


Henry Esmond. 15 cents. 


The House of Lys. By General Ilamiey. 15 cents, 


John Caldigate. By Antuony Tro.tore. 15 cents, 


Orange Lily. By May Crommenin. 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavra M. Lanz. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esren Cooxe. 25 cts. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 certs. 


Basildon. By Mrs. Aurrev W. Honr. 15 cents. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuey. 
cents. 


15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin, 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents, 





t@ Harrer & Brorures will send any 2f the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harrrr’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTIERS, Frauklin Square, N. ¥, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“Is there any wood you prefer for your bow?” 
[She said it in such a way that Bobbins was all in a flutter ; but she liked 


Bamboo-sling. 


FACETLE. 

An old backwoodsman 
who was about to take his 
first ride on a Mississip- 
pi steamboat was asked 
whether he wished a 
deck or a cabin passage. 
“Wa’al,” said he, in a 
humble, resigned sort of 
way, “I’ve lived in a cab- 
in all my life, an’ so I guess 
a cabin passage ’ll be good 
*nough for me.” 


—————~——> 
“What's the difference,” 
asked a teacher in arith- 
metic, “* between one yard 
and two yards ?” 
“A fence,” was the re- 
ply of a member of the 


class. 

The teacher was silent. 

eee ers 

A young lady ate half a 
wedding cake, and then 
tried to dream of her fu- 
ture husband. Now she 
says that she would rath- 
er die than marry the man 
she saw in that dream. 

cotmanest(jpinenamnans 

“TI say, George, what 
makes you look so cheer- 
ful?” said one friend to 
another recently. 

“ Why, didn’t you hear, 
Bob? I’m going to be 
married next Wednes- 
day.” 
* Well, I must confess 
I see nothing in that to 
make you cheerful; I 
should think it would 
make you feel sad.” 

“ Why no, my dear fel- 
low, it will be the ha 
piest day of my life. You 
see, Matilda is a very 
expensive luxury. She 
wants to go to the opera 
every night: it’s cream 
on the way, a pound of 
candy while there, and 
soda-water on the wa 
home; and I tell you it’s 
a terrible drain on a fel- 
low’s pocket, and I’m go- 
ing to put a stop to it. 
Come in and havea cigar.” 


“ Yes, Sir, Bamboo.” 
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“Sinc HEY! THE Merry MAIDEN AND THE TaR.”—Pinafore. 
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Is THIS GETTING A NEW STRING ON A Bow, OR GETTING FIVE BEAUS ON 
A STRING? WE PAUSE FOR’A REPLY. 


An old Irish soldier, 
who prided hirmself upon 
his bravery, said he had 
fought in the battle of 
Bull Run. When asked 
if he skedaddled as others 
did on that occasion, he 
replied : “‘ Be jabers, those 
bo op didn’t run are there 
yit!” 


FASHIONABLE MEMS. 

Gloves for evening wear 
are getting longer than 
ever in Paris. Thirty-two 
buttons are now worn. 
All we can say is, that la- 
dies wasting their time 
with such gloves must 
be very far gant indeed. 
They deserve, in fact, to 
be transported to a social 
* Buttony Bay.” 

*“ Sprays” of flowers are 
ae worn with “ wa- 
tered” silks, we suppose. 

Lawn tennis aprons are 
made of “net;” and the 
best costume for playing 
is, we should think, a 
short “ ball” dress. 


—_——_ > 


A well-dressed woman 
always has attired look. 
—_——»—__—__ 


Thereview passed splen- 
didly through all of Job's 
afflictions, and the exer- 
cises had reached the 
question, “‘ Who comfort- 
ed Job ?” which was con- 
fidently put by the pastor, 
and as fearlessly respond- 
ed to by a bright-eyed lit- 
tle girl in the assembly, 
whose raised and agitated 
hand expressed her anx- 
iety to answer, The pas- 
tor’s eye caught the zeal- 
ous gesture of his little 
scholar, and pisseet to 
gravity the child's desire, 
ne said, “ Well, Gracie, 
speak up loud now: who 
was it comforted Job ?” 

And the response came, 
clear and with sincerity : 
* His sisters, and his cous- 

, and his aunts.” 
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SLIPPERY PLACES. 


Warrer. “ By golly! Marster must think I’m a Goat, to be able to stand up on these wax floors !” 


THE NEW YORK SLOPE. 


Mrs. Grocan. “Oh, bless us and save us! but don’t be afther tellin’ me that’s yerself, Mrs. Riley, fur I 


won’t believe it. 


Mrs. Riey. ‘“ Whisht, darlin’, don’t be givin’ me away; but divil a bit of washing could any dacent white 


woman get, so I jist turned haythen, an’ I’m doin’ shooperb, darlin’.” 














